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Two delightful books for holiday reading 


Downside By and Large 


By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 21/— net 
Illustrated 


Not a page but has its lively paragraphs and pictures of 
men, either the great headmasters or Abbots. Accounts of 
schoolboys’ antics and their mysterious customs and dialect 
are always good fun, especially if written of by one who, like 
this author, can maintain both sympathy and detachment; 
but more valuable still is the intimate description of those 
to whose formation are entrusted so many boys who should 
grow up to be Catholic leaders in this land and, often, far 
afield. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. (Catholic Herald) 


Here is a book which possesses erudition, charm and wit. 
It throws many interesting sidelights on Catholicity in England 
past and present, and it unfolds a striking picture of a great 


public school. 
Catholic Times 


Two Worlds for Memory 


By Alfred Noyes 21/- net 
Illustrated 


As a humanist, whose personal sense of values and keen 
eye for a good story have not been dimmed by the violent 
changes of cultural climate through which he has passed, 
Mr. Noyes has a life-story worth telling. . . . If he has more 
reminiscences as good as these, another instalment will be 
welcome. 

The Times Literary Supplement 


. . . this absorbing, this delightful book. A picture indeed 
it is. And what a picture! How multi-coloured, how thronged 
with people, and how crowded with incident, what contrasts 
of light and shade. . . . The book is rich in entertaining 
anecdotes narrated with great skill. 
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How to Read the Bible 
ABBE ROGER POELMAN 


“Tt covers and unifies the whole of the Bible from ‘the 
book of the beginnings’ to ‘the book about the end,’ 
the Apocalypse. It is written simply, factually, using a 
vast scholarship, not displaying it, counselling to wider 
reading than it demands; and always leading the reader 
on to the spiritual aspect of this whole business of 
reading the Bible which is really that of ‘praying the 
Bible’.”,—Catholic Herald. 6s. net 


The Grand Captain 
GERALD DE GAURY 


The first full-length biography of E/ Gran Capitan, 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordoba, one of the greatest 
military practitioners of all time, who served Queen 
Isabella so ardently. Illustrated. 18s. net 


Homosexuality and the 
Western Christian Tradition 
D. SHERWIN BAILEY 


“His book is learned and at the same time eminently 
readable. He has made an outstanding contribution to 
this controversial subject.”—The Listener 

This book has been submitted to the British Govern- 
ment’s Committee on Sexual Offences and Prostitution 
as the author’s personal contribution to the investigation. 

Dr. Bailey discusses attitudes towards homosexuality 
through the Christian centuries, and the influence of 
religious and historical factors on contemporary outlook, 
and on the law as it stands to-day. 15s. net 
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Surprising Mystics 
Edited by J. H. CrenHan, S.J. 


A fascinating collection of studies of the lives of some religious 
mystics from the twelfth century onwards, including Margery 
Kempe, Anne Catherine Emmerich, and other visionaries true 
and false. Fr. Thurston’s work on a revised edition of Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints brought him into contact with many border- 
line cases and these he studied with particular care and pre- 
dilection. After his death a rough list of contents for a book 
about them was found among his papers, and the studies them- 
selves have now been collected and edited by Fr. Crehan, S.J., 
who has edited two previous volumes of Fr. Thurston’s works 


and written his biography. Just Published. 18s. 
















Ghosts and Poltergeists 


‘‘Anybody seeking an intelligent, level-headed account of 
poltergeist manifestations through the centuries need not go 
beyond Fr. Thurston’s book.’’—Evening Standard. 






*“*A diverting and absorbingly interesting book.’’—Catholic 
Gazette. 16s. 


The Physical 
Phenomena of Mysticism 


“As a quarry, as a work of reference and as a source of clear and 
accurate distinctions, Fr. Thurston’s book is invaluable. It is 
also of lively interest to the general reader.’’— Times Literary 
Supplement. 








‘A collection of the greatest importance and fantastic interest. 
. .. This century may well conclude before we are farther upon 
the scientific or religious explanations that Fr. Thurston brings 
us.’’—Sir SHANE LesuE in The Month. 








‘A valuable addition to the literature of Mysticism.’’—Church 
of England Newspaper. 35S. 
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IRISH POLITICAL 
ECONOMY’ 


By 
SIR SHANE LESLIE 


“Creameries and Dreameries.” So much of politics entered 

Irish life and so few economics that the term of Irish Economy 
seemed a contradiction. But “Ireland Tomorrow’? Well, the 
best means of approach is this serious account of Ireland Today, 
sub invocatione Cereris et Apollonis. The Irish Jesuits, recalling Fr. 
Tom Finlay’s fruitful partnership with Horace Plunkett, have 
gallantly devoted an entire number of their Quarterly to survey 
Irish economy, agriculture and the arts. We can only throw in 
passing commentary, but anybody who cares for those subjects in 
their Irish aspects will do well to read, mark, learn and digest 
every article, whatever his church or party. The right surveyors 
have been called in, critics and University lecturers. They have 
displayed figures and made statements both in pessimistic and 
optimistic garb, not without warnings and complaints that need 
not offend national susceptibilities, but undoubtedly will. 

If countries could be judged by a system of international 
examinations, Ireland would score a brilliant Double First in 
Religion, a fair Second in Politics, and a doubtful Third in 
Economics. In every section of Political Economy she would 
probably be “‘ploughed” except for Agriculture! 

Those who read between the lines will find plenty to cause 
disappointment and dismay. The Irish State is not working 
economically as was hoped. Sweepstakes, loans and invisible 
assets do not make a happy necessity in balancing the Irish budget. 
Hope must be found elsewhere. Ireland is an agricultural country 
divided into two States. The Republic does not contain the 
industrial end of Ireland, which must be the reason that politicians 
in Dublin have made desperate efforts to cause industrial growths 
t Studies, Spring 1955. Ireland Tomorrow (The Talbot Press 4s). 


['@ POLITICAL ECONOMY always recalls Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
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in the Twenty-six Counties. It is clear that the agricultural 
economy should have been secured in a watertight compartment 
(no allusion to weather!) before a national surplus could be 
turned over to industrial experiments. 

The different articles in Studies call for careful consideration. 
Statistics and percentages and jargons about patterns and tech- 
niques no doubt have their place, but can be set aside “as read”; 
while deeper reasons for the situation are sought. It is possible 
that in the economics of any country il y a des raisons que la Raison 
(économique) ne connait pas. 

For this Spring Number, Fr. Roland Burke Savage has fielded 
a striking team. Mr. Patrick Lynch of University College opens 
rhetorically about “the Irish economist,” whose prophecies are 
belied by “the prosperity of the farmers, the successes of the 
industrial revival and the high standard of living.” Against these 
set the present impossibility of hiring economical labour and the 
high prices which high standards of living have to meet. The 
most cheerful words do not conceal the fact that emigration is 
becoming a potential flight from the land. As for the industrial 
successes, they are visible and sometimes risible. They have 
certainly given work and arrested a large number of people who 
might have left the country. But they have been experimented 
or settled at a price. Political economy is a rude critic of politicians 
and demands to know that price. Advance there has been, though 
it has “tended to be slow and sluggish.” It is sad to hear that 
“economic performance has not kept pace with political and 
administrative achievement . . . production has remained practi- 
cally static. . . The failure of the export trade to expand is par- 
ticularly serious.” The case is that the industries do not absorb 
the overflow of workers from agriculture, with the result that 
24,000 people emigrate every year. Naturally, there is a keen 
demand for foreign earnings and such earnings as tourism pro- 
duces at home. These are what are called mystically rather than 
mathematically, “invisible assets.” 

The mention of tourism makes us regret that the Editor of 
Studies has omitted some rather vital chapters in the national life— 
tourism, fisheries and hatcheries, forestry! But perhaps these are 
coming in a later number and meanwhile the present collection 
is quite first-rate. Tourism is certainly of immediate importance, 
especially as so many countries eke out their budgets by taking 
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in each other’s tourists. Tourism seems to thrive for various 
reasons—economical, sentimental, sporting or luxurious. The 
first three can be traced in Ireland but not the last-named. Other 
countries have discovered that genuine American tourists will 
only come to Americanised hotels. Sentimentalists will bed 
and board anywhere, likewise the sporting, provided they are 
content to race and hunt. Other forms of sport are variables. 
While fishing is being improved by steady substitution of trout 
for pike, disregard of game regulations has reduced the partridge, 
grouse and pheasant to nullity where once they thrived. The 
Civic Guard must take over the work of the old gamekeepers if 
this side of sport is to survive. 

To return to Mr. Lynch. He estimates the foreign investment, 
on which Ireland largely lives, as 400 million sterling, the income 
from which “is often treated with the somewhat guilty silence 
that surrounds a legacy inherited from a disgraced and discarded 
relative.” (Here we apologise to English readers.) Bitter it may 
be for Irish readers to hear, but Mr. Lynch considers Ireland 
could not have paid her way “but for past saving and current 
emigration.” 

His colleague, Mr. James J. Byrne, follows with an intensely 
crowded but interesting survey of “Agriculture in the National 
Economy.” No one will deny his text that “Irish agriculture is a 
gold mine waiting for the claims to be staked.” In his opinion 
“attention swings to agriculture.” It does indeed, for agriculture 
is Ireland’s all-in-all, with the failure of which Irish economy will 
fail entirely. It is like a doctor mildly turning attention to the 
blood-flow as the means of springing health. Industry cannot 
offer the springboard needed for Ireland’s vital development. 
The agricultural output, however good, is static, while invest- 
ment projects, for various reasons given, are bedevilled. Mr. 
Byrne’s agricultural pattern may be followed therefore with 
sincerity by farmer or economist. Twenty pages follow of first- 
class matter, especially when touching the virtues of grasslands 
and silage. It is curious that he does not mention the woodplots 
and windbreaks which play such an important part in American 
farming, but what he has to say about small farms and hill-lands 
is desperately important. A general advance in silage would 
save much Irish cattle from winter-starvation (what Horlicks 
apparently is to humans suffering night-starvation!). Hay left 
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under rain reaches the barns as little more than fibre, but silaged 
grass has a magical effect on cattle in the non-grazing season and 
brings them tnrough winter without having to spend spring 
recovering from malnutrition. 

Mr. Byrne rightly hopes that farmers’ savings will be invested 
in farms rather than in banks. This is proper theory, but what is 
becoming the present practice? Apart from what passes to the 
clergy, the publican or the bookies, it is noticeable that farmers 
incline to save in the old teapot rather than in banks: anywhere 
to escape notice of the income-tax collectors. This has been 
successful, for whereas one Englishman in five pays income-tax, 
only one Irishman in fifteen can be caught by its nets. The 
countryman is as wily in paying-up for the Republic as his grand- 
father was in paying rent to the landlord. In some places people 
express preference for the extinct land-agent to the modern 
tax-collector. The old agent could always be threatened or (if 
he had a heart) cajoled. Ways and means of keeping down taxes 
and presumably incomes flourish. Well-to-do farmers agree to 
buy cars on a cautious instalment system though the full pay- 
ment is available. The countryside has become cautious of 
showing wealth. Professors may teach and the Government 
preach, but they have allowed the heart of the country to be 
sunk under taxes and rates until there is no young or adventurous 
boy or girl who would not emigrate to any end of the earth if 
opportunity offered. It is not the bad or small farms which are 
being abandoned but good farms as well. The cause is psycho- 
logical as well as financial. Except for the efforts of the Muintir 
na Tire, little is being achieved for social amusements, the rallying 
of parish pride, the social raising of farm-servants, field-labourers, 
and keeping farmers’ children on the land. The result is draining 
not the marshes but the heart’s blood. 

It is not to be supposed that the clergy are not aware and 
alarmed. The pastorals of the Hierarchy realise that Ireland’s 
troubles are not doctrinal. Bishops like the Bishop of Clogher 
have raised attention to the appalling drink bill of twenty-nine 
millions. The Bishop of Cork has appeared like an economical 
saviour on the scene. Canon Hayes has produced a social salvation 
with his Muintir na Tire, which stands beside the Gaelic League or 
Plunkett’s Co-operative Movement in future values. 

Nor are the big farmers to be chided, for the rates leave them 
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no margins of profit they could spend on their employees, 
enabling them to develop the happier spirit of the clan. The 
religious, who train and foster orphans and the wards of the 
State, know with what snobbish unkindness such children are 
often treated when sent into employment in farms or cities. 
Disinherited from birth, they often learn from Protestant not 
Catholic employers the meaning of Christian humanity. Is it 
any wonder that England opens a new life for many who see no 
present happiness or future prospects on the land? The labourers, 
small farmers and men of the fields toil on, but their children 
have given up hope and they do not answer the foiled promises 
of politicians by revolution or battering the polls. They simply 
pack and get out of Ireland anyhow—anywhere. A thousand 
villages and small towns are covered by the single phrase—“Oh, 
nothing ever happens here.”’ And their love of Ireland is reduced 
to the sentence, “Oh, Ireland, the best country in the world—to 
get away from and come back to!” A certain percentage may 
return as well-to-do visitors with English or American spouses, 
but that is the most that the country will receive in return for 
their nurture and education. The 750,000 Irish in England and 
Scotland and Wales spend and enjoy their well-earned wages on 
the spot. Where in Ireland could they enjoy or invest their 
savings safely? 

Though pessimism is engendered, let cheerfulness break con- 
stantly in, when we recall what Irish poverty and despair could 
be before Parnell wrecked the Irish rent-roll and Plunkett organ- 
ised Irish agriculture. Fr. Edward J. Coyne, S.J., writes as President 
of the Society which Plunkett founded sixty-six years ago. It was 
in 1907 that Plunkett met the usual reward of an Irish benefactor 
and was compelled to resign. Co-operation flourishes in twelve 
very different Counties, including Cork, Donegal and Cavan, 
but in four Midland and three Connaught Counties as well as in 
the Dublin milk area, Co-operation has not succeeded. This is 
all adequately and hopefully explained. The young farmers “have 
a magnificent instrument as part of their heritage. The pioneer 
work has been done, the lessons of experience paid for and 
learned.” | 

Mr. Louis Smith adds a complementary account of the Farmers’ 
Organisations. The whole movement has reached its Second 


Spring. Plunkett had hoped that Co-operation would supply the 
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coherence which obtained on the old estates and probably once 
under the clan system. At present the farmer has little say or 
control over his industry. What can he do against government 
centralisation? Irish possibilities in scientific and somewhat 
stereotyped industry are illuminated from systems in Denmark 
and Sweden—much as the Sinn Fein used to flash a political 
pattern borrowed from Hungary upon Irish thought at the 
beginning of the century. 

The Macra na Feirme and young farmers are now on the scene. 
The sugar-beet industry has touched “international eminence” 
in half a decade “by a dynamic attitude to growing the crop.” 
New Zealand dairy production has shown what can be said for 
the “grassland crank.” The Macra are interchanging ideas with 
abroad. They must now share in fixing prices and policy instead 
of having these vital points fixed for them. This is unlikely while 
members are not to be bound to their co-operation and their 
central societies lack power. In fact Irish farming needs its own 
trades union. The Swedish parallel shows a master-plan succeed- 
ing over disorganisation, but in Ireland “the task is one of appal- 
ling difficulty.” An Irish Minister of Agriculture complained 
that to reach the farming opinion he had to consult twenty- 
seven organisations. The only chance for a Farmers Union is one 
remaining unpolitical. Neutral lobbying can be relentlessly 
pursued based on sound investigations on the land. 

Mr. Louden Ryan devotes his article to the future of Irish 
manufacturing, and states in conclusion that the best hope for 
raising the standard of living lies in making the best of natural 
resources “well suited for secondary agricultural production.” 
The grim economical truth is that manufacturing requires the 
import of “much of the fuels and most of the raw materials, and 
these must be paid for mainly by agricultural exports.” Against 
such facts neither brass bands nor novenas can prevail nor are 
they meant by Providence to prevail. 

Mr. Michael J. MacCormac has an article on “Industrial 
Efficiency and Management Practice” taken from foreign sources. 
The unemployment problem can only be met by an “ability to 
find a wider market in exports.”” Mr. MacCormac cries aloud for 
efficiency and modern management. No doubt a new science of 
management has sprung up in other countries. In Ireland there 
will be a widespread desire to act as managers: in fact managers 
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would soon outnumber the managed. It is not understood that 
scientific management is as much an art as a science. If it could 
be introduced into University teaching it might restrain many 
of the adventurous hopefuls who are aiming to work abroad. 
Perhaps Irish Universities have reached a stage when lists could 
be published showing the percentages of pupils successfully 
engaged at home or abroad, or even how many remained in 
Ireland at all! To what extent do the Irish colleges make supply 
and even forcing-houses for the benefit of other countries? 

Finally we have admirable articles on “Irish Writing Today” 
(English by John D. Sheridan and Irish by Maire Mac an tSaoi), 
on the Irish Theatre (Gabriel Fallon), the Visual Arts (James 
White), and Irish Music (Denis Donoghue). 

The struggle for Gaelic is not saving the native speaking dis- 
tricts, but at least it has fostered an artificial literary Irish which 
could not have been believed in the old Parliamentary days. 
Translations and original works flourish. Examinations also 
flourish. Gaelic used to be learnt out of sheer idealism. It is 
learnt now for bread and butter reasons. The difference between 
Wales and Ireland linguistically is that Welsh survives popularly 
because it is the language of Church sermons and devotional 
services, which is not so in Ireland. It is sad to hear that “London 
is our literary capital,” and that no Irish book is thought worth 
reading without an English publishers’ name. The same might be 
paralleled in Irish finance, whose tendency is shown on Irish 
banknotes. The symbolism may be Celtic (with Sir John Lavery’s 
colleen as a headfigure) but the script, both Irish and English, 
announces the redemption of the note in London! Should it not 
be cashable in Dublin or even Belfast? Is it an Irish or a British 
note? Catholic writing is apparently where Canon Sheehan left 
it, and there has been no great novelist yet nor “Catholic apologist 
of real stature.” But then the Irish at home neither buy nor read 
books. When the old Gaelic folklore, bardic poetry and annals 
were stamped out, nothing took its place except William Carle- 
ton, Lever and the streetballads. Mr Sheridan sarcastically cata- 
logues a typical library—collected editions bought under duress, 
unopened Victorian novels, Old Moore’s Almanac, and D’Alton’s 
History of Ireland. Can it be as bad as this? The county and local 
libraries have made literary efforts, though largely in the dis- 
tribution of fiction. 
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Irish writing, then, is in a “sorry state.” Publishing is not 
(what it should be) “a gamble and an adventure, but a matter of 
safe bets at short odds.” The truth is that Irish writers never feel 
free to launch themselves until they have left Ireland and her 
censorship behind as well as the timid publishers and a public 
whose literary tradition has fallen between two stools. 

Mr. Fallon recalls the Irish Theatre to the Yeatsian vision if 
there is to be a phoenix-future for the Abbey Theatre. Modern 
naturalism is only a phase and there will be a recall to the poetic 
heritage. No doubt the Abbey has passed out of its adventurous 
youth into the position of a pensioner and a golden jubilarian. 
There are lively rivals, and the demand for stage comedy has 
deferred the arrival of poetic drama in English or the dream of 
Irish players thundering to the world in Irish. For the present the 
Irish people have the theatre they want or rather deserve. The 
time has not come to appeal to the immense sweepstake-and- 
tacing public and bid them turn to Yeats’ Shadowy Horses on 
the hills. 

The story of the arts is related with no less hungering for better 
things. The native artists have been depreciated. Pictures by the 
old Irish painters are sold in America as the works of Richard 
Wilson, Lawrence or Gilbert Stuart. It is merely another form 
of dollar-earning. “The forgotten pictures of our wintry past 
have acquired English names to make new profits.” Can we 
imagine French or Italian masterpieces being rechristened as 
Millais or Alma-Tadema to obtain sales in Canada or South 
Australia? The arts can only arouse apathy, indifference and even 
hostility in Ireland. Patronage is wholly lacking. Even the purse- 
proud and alien-minded nobility drew artistry, architecture and 
fine manufacturers into the Dublin of the eighteenth century. 
But the surviving bones are beautiful. It cannot be said that the 
Church, which has succeeded the old aristocracy, has patronised 
the fine arts. Enormous sums have been channelled into the 
decoration of churches, and perhaps popular imagination has 
received what it deserved. Only an occasional dream in the Irish 
Romance style as at Spiddal or the heavenly glows of the Dublin 
Schools of Glass, to which are attached names such as Miss Purser, 
Harry Clarke and Evie Hone, astonish visitors and prove that 
art can struggle into splendour on the Irish shore. 

The brilliant suggestion of starting Chairs in Fine Art in the 
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Universities offers hope. A Ruskin or a Bodkin teaching in 
Dublin would percolate to all the schools and colleges. It would 
be worth while to seek a career in art as well as in engineering or 
law or medicine. Such professors would be as lonely pioneers as 
Newman proved once on Stephen’s Green. Sir Hugh Lane was a 
pioneer, and round him might have gathered an Irish School of 
Art. The exclusion of his famous collection is a perennial national 
grievance, but let us remember that Dublin Nationalists jeered 
and threw him out of their city when he asked for a gallery. 
How else came his disputed Will to need that codicil, which 
still stands argumentatively between England and Ireland? With 
that disaster passed the hope of seeing Manets in Dublin. Today 
any school of painting depends on Jack Yeats and Professor 
Keating. | 

Abroad Irish artists have succeeded. Portrait painters “rose to 
the top of the profession in England.” There was O’Shee and 
Orpen and Lavery, all of the Royal Academy. Orpen embellished 
the visual while Lavery passed into sheer Sargentry. And of old 
time Maclise and Mulvany succeeded in England while Foley 
and Fagan guarded the classical ideal at home. 

Denis Donoghue carries the hopes of Irish music into the future, 
though he considers “internationally contemporary Irish music 
does not exist”—and this in view of the immense piano-power 
of the convents! He does not admit the national music in folk- 
song and folk-music, which he suggests should not be used as 
profitable grist for the mill but as “a precious heirloom which 
one would not dream of using.” Of the great national musics of 
Germany, France or Italy, Ireland has clearly nil—no Bach, no 
Verdi, no Wagner, no Debussy. No doubt some day a great 
composer will arise from the Ancient Concert Rooms of Ireland, 
but meanwhile the Irish will be advised to cling to their wonder- 
ful music of the folk. No doubt he is right in scorning the piano- 
dabblers, for Ireland is “full of failed pianists,” whose statistics 
must set at a high figure compared to the small handfuls of 
spoiled priests, unconsulted doctors or lawyers, unsuccessful 
publicans, bankrupt bookies—to pass through the gamut of pro- 
fessions which make good in Ireland. But none will be of avail 
unless the agricultural profession is made the best and valued and 
cherished as the best by the strongest and most eager leaders in 
Church or State! 


ANGLICAN ORDERS 
II. The Argument of Gregory Dix 


By 
ANTHONY A. STEPHENSON 


I 
Sen legal arguments and decisions are largely the scientific 


application of common sense, it should not be surprising that 
e validity of a sacramental form is determined in much the 
same way as the validity of a legal instrument transferring property 
or investing a person with some power or office. Just as the legal 
document or ceremony must definitely express the conveyancing 
of the property or the bestowal of the power, so it follows from 
the nature of a sacrament that the rite of Ordination must defi- 
nitely express (by naming it, or equivalently) the Order, or its 
power, being bestowed and the fact of its bestowal. It was on this 
principle that Leo XIII declared Anglican Orders invalid, because 
of defect of the form: “Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins. . . . 
And be thou a faithful Dispenser of the Word of God and of His 
holy Sacraments.”! The Reformers violently mutilated the Sarum 
rite in order to exclude the power of offering the Body and Blood 
of Christ. 

Time and again in The Question of Anglican Orders Gregory Dix 
with the utmost perversity interprets Leo’s statement as meaning 
that both the Order and its power (of offering the Christian 
Sacrifice) must be expressed and, further, must be directly 
mentioned.? Since, naturally, several early Catholic Ordination 
rites did not explicitly mention both the Order of priesthood and 
its (inseparable) power, the natural effect of Dix’s grave exaggera- 
tion of Leo’s requirements is to sow confusion. For Dix thus 
enables himself to conclude an ostensibly serious historico- 


t Cf. Apostolicae curae, Denzinger, Enchiridion (ed. 24-25), n. 1964; C.T.S. 
(H311) translation, sec. 25. 

2 The Question, etc. (Dacre Press, 1944, 1945) p. 46; the assumption underlies the 
whole discussion on pp. 46-58. 
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theological inquiry into the essentials of the rite of priestly 
Ordination with the ludicrous statement: “One thing is clear 
beyond dispute. If the conditions laid down for a valid ‘Form’ .. . 
in Apostolicae curae are indeed a necessity sine qua non, then there 
are now no valid orders anywhere in Catholic Christendom.”! 
Coming on top of his carefully phrased discussion of some early 
rites, this preposterous assertion might conveniently leave the 
inexpert reader with the impression that, in the midst of such 
(really inessential) diversity, it is hardly possible to define an objec- 


tive canon of a valid form. 


II 


Dix’s first line of defence is a paradoxical one. Explicitly recog- 
nising the analogy of a legal document, he yet admits that the 
1552 Ordinal was substantially Cranmer’s work and, secondly, 
that “Cranmer personally was probably seriously heretical about 
the meaning a Ordination.”? These are indeed important, if 
unavoidable, admissions: how, one wonders, is the situation 
to be retrieved? The trump card turns out to be (of all things) the 
XXXIX Articles of 1562. Before 1562, Dix argues, the English 
Church was not consulted; the two Ordinals and the Act of 
Uniformity were forced by the Government upon a powerless 
and reluctant Church (Thomas More, Cuthbert Mayne, Edmund 
Campion and many others preferred to die). The fact, therefore, 
that Cranmer probably “personally intended to express an 
heretical intention in his new Ordination rites” “has simply no 
bearing whatever on the theological question of Anglican 
Orders.” 3 For as soon as the Church was free to speak, it formally 
repudiated Cranmerist theology—in the XXXIX Articles. 

One comments, first of all, that the theological views of the 
compiler or compilers of the Ordinal cannot be completely 
ignored. For the overwhelming presumption is that they will find 
expression in the Ordinal; in fact Cranmer’s detestation of the 
Mass is clearly expressed in the Ordinal—most manifestly in the 
compilation of a radically new form which omits all the sacrificial 
phrases and ceremonies of the Sarum rite which it displaced. There 
are limits to the extent to which an orthodox intention can be 
“put upon” a heretical form. 

But it is the appeal in this context to the Articles which is really 
* Dix, pp. 57-58. 2 33; cf. 31-35. 3 33; cf. 35. 
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astounding. “We are not ‘Cranmerists’ but Anglicans,” Dix 
writes ;? Cranmer, the argument is, denied the Mass and the Real 
Presence, but the XX XIX Articles teach—well, what do they teach? 
Article XXVIII (“Of the Lord’s Supper’’) makes it perfectly clear 
that Christ is not, in the Communion service, either offered or 
really present. After stating (what is, of course, implicit in the 
Supper symbolism) that the Eucharist is a partaking of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, the Article goes on to explain how this is 
to be understood. “Transubstantiation,” it says, “. . . cannot be 
proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture... and hath given occasion to may superstitions.” 
Before quoting the next sentence it is worth noticing that Dix, 
referring to it, blandly informed his layman correspondent that 
“for Cranmer’s flat denial” of the Real Presence the Church of 
England substituted, in this Article, “the assertion that ‘the body 
of Christ is given’ in the Eucharist.”2 The Article actually reads: 
“The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten only after an 
heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean whereby the Body 
of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper, is Faith.” Compare 
Article XXXI which repudiates the Mass as a “blasphemous fable.” 


Il 
The “matter” in priestly Ordination is the first imposition of 


hands (in silence) by the bishop. The “form” is the Preface, the 
essential words being: ““Bestow, Almighty Father . . . the dignity 
of the Priesthood. . . .”3 The form, therefore, is the prayer, in 
express or equivalent terms, that the candidate may be (or the 
statement that he is being) made a priest. Absolutely speaking, an 
explicit statement that power over the Body of Christ is being 
conveyed is not necessary in a Catholic rite, since in a Catholic 
context “‘priest’’ means one ordained to consecrate and offer the 
Body of Christ and to be “steward” to Christ’s Mystical Body by 
dispensing the sacraments. 

In addition, however, to this primitive and essential rite, the 
Catholic ceremony, as developed by the time of the fourteenth 
century, contained also the anointing of the hands, the delivery 
of the instruments (chalice and paten), and two other impositions 

I 33. 2 34; Dix’s italics. 

3 Cf. Pius XII’s Apostolical Constitution, De Sacris Ordinibus, A.A.S., 40 
(1948) 5-7. 
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of hands, the last being accompanied by “Receive the Holy Ghost: 
whose sins . . .”; this last ceremony was introduced only c. 1200. 
It is not surprising that the medieval theologians, not being skilled 
in the methods of modern critical history, commonly held that 
one or more of these secondary rites were essential. St. Thomas, 
for instance, held that it was the delivery of the instruments which 
conferred the priestly character and power; and it was almost 
universally held from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century that 
the delivery of the instruments was at least one of the essentials. 

But whatever medieval theory said, and it was at no time quite 
unanimous, they in fact never omitted any part of the approved 
rite. Even when (faced with a number of prima facie possible matters 
and forms) they erred theoretically, they were too good Catholics 
to discard any part of the rite which might be essential. Cranmer, 
good scholar as he was, was not good enough; in the infatuation 
of his heresy he abandoned both that rite in the Pontifical which 
was commonly held to be essential (thereby manifesting his 
heretical mind) and also the part which (as Dix agreed) was in 
fact the essential form. 

Moreover, the medievals, in spite of the fun Dix pokes, were 
right in adopting a partly a priori method in their theoretical 
inquiries; they therefore never lost sight of the conditions a valid 
form must fulfil. Dix’s own purely inductive method, on the 
other hand, yields only the ludicrous negative conclusion (based 
on a deplorable misreading of Apostolicae curae) that none of the 
five early rites he examines fulfils the conditions laid down by Leo. ' 
His method has, however, the incidental controversial advantage 
of suggesting to the uninitiated reader that the whole question is 
wrapped in such impenetrable obscurity that, in defining the 
minimum requirements for validity of rite, one cannot get much 
beyond the formula “imposition of hands with prayer”: that the 
nature of that prayer hardly matters and that it need not, as Leo 
required, definitely signify the bestowal of the sacrificing Christian 


priesthood. 


IV 


All the early Catholic rites examined by Dix? in fact clearly 
fulfil Leo’s requirements. Four of them expressly declare that the 
presbyterate (priesthood) is being bestowed. The fifth, the 

t Dix, 56-58. 2 44-58. 
B 
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Serapion rite, is commonly cited by Anglicans as a difficulty for 
Catholic theory. But Serapion’s “matter” is correct, and the 
“form” expresses perfectly in its own (fourth century Egyptian) 
idiom the essentials of the Christian priesthood. The form is: 
“(A) Let Divine Spirit come to be in him (B) that he may be able 
to be a steward [dispenser] of Thy people and (C) an ambassador of 
Thy divine oracles [the Gospels], and (D) to reconcile [karaAAdéat] 
Thy people to Thee . . . (E) Who didst give of the Spirit of Moses 
upon the chosen ones, even Holy Spirit."’! Here we have prayer for 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit (A) and of authority to preach the 
Word (C). (B) may mean “a dispenser of the mysteries [sacraments] 
to Thy people” (cf. 1 Cor. 4,1). But the important phrases are 
(D) and (E), of both of which Dix quite misses the point. The 
presumption that the reference in “reconcile” is to Christ “‘recon- 
ciling both [Jew and Gentile] to God . . . by the cross’? and in 
general to the (in scriptural language) “reconciliation” wrought on 
Calvary and perpetuated in the Mass, is made certain by acompari- 
son with the same Serapion liturgy where “reconcile” (xaraAAaéax) 
occurs between the two Consecrations at Mass. There the cele- 
brant briefly prays: “We beg of Thee, by means of this Sacrifice 
be reconciled (karaAAdynf) with all of us. . . .”3 This is to say, 
Serapion understood the “reconciling” of the Christian people to 
God to be principally achieved at Mass, and his Liturgy in effect 
defines katallaxis as what happens at Mass, so that the empowering 
of a priest to katallaxai means giving him power to offer Mass. 
Dix’s comment on (E), that “the chosen ones of Moses” ““were 
not sacrificing priests,” is true but misleading. The point is that 
Moses is the great type of Christ, standing in the same relation to 
the Old Law as Christ to the New. Moses’ plenary position, 
therefore, typifies the High Priesthood of the New Law; and it 
was Moses who anointed Aaron and consecrated him High 
Priest. Moses’ assistants, therefore, the seventy “elders” (pres- 
byters), here, as in the old Roman and early medieval Western 


t English translation from Dix, p. 46; for the Greek text cf. Gebhardt and 
Harnack (ed.), Texte der Altchristlichen Literatur, N.F. Il (Leipzig 1899), p. 11 in 
the Egyptian section. 

2 Eph. 2. 16; cf. 2. 13 and 2 Cor. 5. 15 and 18. 

3 Greek text in Texte, etc., ibid., p. 5. 

4 John 1. 17: “The law was given by Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” Cf. Matt. 5-7 and Stephen’s speech in Acts 7. 20-44; Numbers 11. 16, 24- 
25; Leviticus 8. 1-15; Cyril Hier., Cat. Myst. 1. 3. 
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rites, typify the holders of “‘the office of second merit” in the New 
Law, i.e., Catholic priests. 


V 


Dix rejects “the old ‘High Church’ apologetic” which inclined 
to regard Cranmer and his colleagues as “premature Tractarians.”’ 
He himself, while admitting that Cranmer was a Protestant of 
“the extreme ‘left-wing’ variety,” urges that he “—like all the 
Reformers—is a product of the late medieval tradition.” * Surely 
both these views are perverse and the truth is that, like the 
Tractarians, Cranmer wanted a return to the primitive Church, 
but, unlike so many of them who saw that the primitive Church 
was Catholic, adopted extreme Protestantism (for which he died) 
precisely because he thought the primitive Church was Protestant. 

In a deplorably misleading page? Dix proceeds to suggest that 
in composing a new Ordinal Cranmer was motivated by a desire 
to get away from the medieval “tangle” and to simplify the rite. 
Did Dix really expect anyone but his Anglican lay correspondent 
to believe that this was the motive underlying the substitution of 
the delivery of the Bible for the delivery of the chalice and paten 
with the words: “Receive power to offer sacrifice to God, and to 
celebrate Masses for the quick and the dead”? And was it a mere 
coincidence ithat it was precisely the sacrificial phrases and cere- 
monies of the Pontifical which without exception were aban- 
doned? Surely it is more natural to connect the rejection of the 
words just quoted with the Article (XXXI) which echoes them: 
“Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly 
said that the Priests did offer Christ for the quick and the dead. . . 
were blasphemous fables.” 

Dix then states that “a whole school of medieval theologians” 
had regarded the words “Receive the Holy Ghost . . .” as the 
essential form (as in the 1552 Ordinal). Who were these unnamed 
theologians, forming “a whole school,” who held that this rite 
alone was the sufficient essential? If there was such a school, it 
formed a small and undistinguished minority. 

As an example of this school Dix takes the Council of Mainz, 
held “‘not twelve months before the first Ordinal was compiled.” 
It is an unfortunate example. It is surprising that so eminent a 


scholar should not have bothered to find out the full facts. One 
* 59; cf. 31. 2 67. 3 67; cf. 62-3. 
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thing is certain about this Council of 1549: it taught that several 
ceremonies, including the delivery of instruments as well as the 
imposition of hands, are indispensable parts of the essential rite. 
The Council states that by imposition of hands with “Receive the 
Holy Ghost . . .” the bishop imparts the power of the Keys. It 
then declares explicitly that the priest’s central and essential power 
of sacrificing is conveyed by the delivery of the chalice and paten 
(‘“‘potestatem tradit offerendi Deo hostiamsanctamet placabilem”’).* 


VI 


Dix began by admitting that the Ordinal was composed by 
extreme left-wing Protestants, who imposed their liturgical forms 
on a helpless Church. In this first defence the situation was saved 
by the XX XIX Articles by which, as soon as she won her freedom, 
the Church “imposed” an intention on the new Ordinal. Towards 
the end of his book Dix seems to have seen that the Articles were 
a bad bet. “The authoritative interpretation” of the Ordinal is 
now given by its preface. 

The Preface expresses the intention of “continuing” the three 
Orders of bishops, priests and deacons, which have been “in 
Christ’s Church . . . since the Apostles’ time.” Now, the intention 
here expressed would be perfectly satisfactory as the subjective 
intention of the minister. The minister need have no more than a 
“blind” intention of doing “what the Church does,” what Christ 
instituted, “whatever that may be.” But the subjective intention 
cannot heal a defective form, and the trouble with the Ordinal is 
precisely its defect of form. The Preface, therefore (being no 
part of the form even in the widest sense), can help only as evidence 
of the “intention” (meaning) of the form; and from this point of 
view it is only a fraction of the total evidence, and is hopelessly 
outweighed by the other evidence, notably the Articles and the 
deliberate mutilation—a mutilation which speaks for itself—of the 
Catholic rite. Moreover, the Preface itself is highly ambiguous. 
It offers no guarantee that the Catholic reality, as distinct from the 
names, of bishop and priest is being retained. That these new 
priests do not offer the sacrifice of the Mass is clear from the 
mutilation of the Catholic Ordination rite and from the Articles. 


* Constitutiones Conc. Prov. Moguntini (1549), in the Bodleian Library copy, 
PP. 213-231, esp. 230. 
2 Dix, 82-3. 
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If further evidence is needed of the Protestant character of the 
Articles and the Ordinal, one has only to go to the sixteenth- 
century Anglican theologians. A generation or so ago Anglicans 
could be found willing to defend the Catholic orthodoxy of 
Cranmer’s Eucharistic doctrine. Cranmer is now abandoned: 
“Cranmer himself,” Dix tells us, “was probably seriously heretical 
about the meaning of Ordination.”! The views of Cranmer’s 
contemporaries, Tyndale and Hooper, were unambiguously 
heretical. For Tyndale a priest was simply an elder (so called 
“because of his age, discretion, and sadness’’), and a bishop an 
“overseer.”2 Hooper wrote: “the office of bishops and priests in 
the primitive and first church was to be preachers of God’s word 
and ministers of Christ’s sacraments; not to sacrifice for dead nor 
live, not to sing or mass, or any such like.’’3 Nowadays for evi- 
dence of the Catholic legitimacy of the Church of England we are 
bidden to look rather to the Elizabethan divines. But they were 
no less definitely heretical, as anyone can verify by taking down 
the admirable volumes of the Parker Society if he suspects the 
following necessarily brief quotations of being unrepresentative. 
They are primarily intended to arouse the curiosity of those 
Anglo-Catholics who naively believe that in their stand against 
Dr. Fisher and his allies in the dispute over South India they have 
the support of their Church’s symbols and official formularies 
and of the Anglican tradition. 

The extant writings of Jewel, Fulke and Hooker leave no doubt 
that in their views about the Eucharist and the ministry these 
theologians were no less definitely heretical than Cranmer, 
Tyndale and Hooper. “The servants,” said Jewel, the accepted 
contemporary exponent of thenew religion, “knew not whosowed 
the tares; neither do you know who founded your Mass.’’4 
William Fulke explains that etymologically “priest” is the same 
word as “presbyter” and therefore “should signify naught else but 
an ‘elder’. . . that is, one appointed to govern the Church of God 
according to His word, but not to offer sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead.” 5 Hooker lists among the “sins of Babylon” the doctrines 
“that the bread in the Eucharist is transubstantiated into Christ; 
that it is to be adored, and to be offered up unto God, as a sacrifice 


t p. 33. 2 Parker Soc., II 253. 3 P.S., 1 480, 
4 P. S., Il 338-9. 5 P.S., I 242. 
6 Discourse on Justification: cf. Works III (6th ed., Oxford 1874) 497-8. 
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propitiatory for quick and dead.’’6 In the light of the English 
Reformers’ reiterated repudiation of “sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead” it is altogether unnecessary to guess, with Dix, at their 
motive in dropping, in the new Ordination rite, the delivery of 
the instruments with the accompanying words: “Take power to 
offer sacrifice to God and to celebrate Masses for the quick and the 
dead.” The Reformers’ harping on this phrase is likewise an 
admirable commentary on the 31st of the XXXIX Articles with 
its repudiation of “sacrifices of Masses. . . for the quick and the 
dead”; by comparison with it, one finds strangely unconvincing 
such modern commentaries as that of Bicknell who, finding great 
virtue in the plural nouns, states that what the Article rejected was 
not the Mass itself, but unsound theories of the Mass. 

A study of the sixteenth-century Anglican divines, then, leaves 
still unanswered the question Who are the “Catholic” theo- 
logians among the Founding Fathers of Ecclesia Anglicana? It is 
consequently difficult to attach much importance to the Anglo- 
Catholic argument based on the Preface’s apparent implication 
that men already possessing (Catholic?) Orders will be accepted 
for the Anglican ministry without re-Ordination. According to 
the XXXIX Articles, after all, Ordination was not a sacrament. 
Why should not ex-Catholic priests have been permitted, indeed 
encouraged, to abandon the Mass and to “collaborate”? It was to 
be expected. This arrangement, like the ambiguity of the Preface 
itself, simply reveals the cynicism of a Government anxious to 
foster the blasphemous fiction of “continuity” and to hoodwink 
the people of England into a betrayal of their ancient Faith. 
Fifteen centuries earlier Augustus had known the technique. The 
Senate was preserved, the shadow of a shade; nominal consuls 
were elected annually; no single magistracy was abolished. But 
the Republic had perished. 
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and a half million white people, one million of mixed blood, 
half a million Indians, and eight and a half million Natives. 
It is therefore obvious that the proportions of the white, coloured, 
and black taces present special problems which are not to be 
found, for pci in the Belgian Congo, where there is actually 
and relatively, a much smaller white population. Like the Congo, a 
South Africa is administered by the white population; all the Tt 
industries and mines are organised by them, and the black man 4 
(and in some cases the coloured man) supplies the labour force. 
However, not all the white Europeans are of a similar intellectual 
and cultural standard, and there are a considerable number of 
“poor whites” who are unable to hold their own in indus 
and the mines, and yet expect a standard of life higher than that 
of the African or coloured population. In the Belgian Congo a 
this “poor white” class does not exist, because the Belgian 9 
Administration has refused to allow anyone to settle in the Congo 
unless he has a job to go to, and if he is out of work he cannot 
stay in the country more than a few months without finding 
similar employment. 

It must be realised that in the Union the Native population has 
newly left completely primitive conditions, and although it is 
true to say that a section has absorbed, to some extent, European 
standards of culture and, education, most are not far removed 
from savagery. In a modern industrial society this is a particularly 
difficult situation. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
to think of the average African worker as a sort of black counter- : 
part to the manual labourer in England. He is in fact nothing of ; 
the kind, and it is because this is not understood that there is such Ft 
a false view of South African problems in this country. 


I: THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA there are approximately two 
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Broadly speaking there are four main categories of Africans. 
The first are those Africans who live in the Native Reserves, and 
who exist by means of their agricultural activities; the second, 
those who, while keeping their homes in the Reserves, go to the 
mines from time to time for short periods of service, chiefly 
with a view to acquiring a small capital for bride money (lobola). 
The third are those who have settled in the outskirts of European 
towns and who form the labour force for the manufacturing 
industries, as opposed to the mining industry. These present the 
greatest problem from a social point of view because in the main 
they are ee inadequately in shanty towns and do not have the 
supervision and general facilities which are afforded by the 
mining companies. The fourth, and a very small class of African, 
are those who are educated at the Universities and who have 
become lawyers or doctors, or who hold similar professional 
positions. There are very few of these at present and their numbers 
and importance are generally over-emphasised outside the Union. 

In addition to the African population there are the Cape 
Coloureds, who take their origin from the inter-marriage of 
early Boer and English settlers with Hottentots and Bushmen, 
and these are mainly concentrated in Cape Province, where they 
occupy positions under the Europeans either as foremen or as 
artisans in the factories. Then there is the Indian population, 
chiefly to be found in Natal and largely employed in the docks 
and in the sugar plantations. Their relationship with the Africans 
has been a frequent source of anxiety, and has often led to blood- 
shed, as was the case with the riots in Port Elizabeth a few years 
ago. Many of the Indians have become merchants, some ex- 
tremely wealthy, but it would be true to say that since most 
Indians are descended from the Untouchable Classes in India, 
they would not be very welcome in India if they had a chance to 
return there, despite the apparent concern of the present Indian 
government for their welfare. 

The two divisions of the European population are descended 
from Boer and English forebears noel a Much of the present 
uncertainty derives from the acute feeling of inferiority of the 
Boers, or Afrikaners, who constitute about sixty per cent of all 
Europeans in the Union. It is probable that the intense desire of 
the Afrikaners to be recognised by the rest of the world as a nation 
with full sovereignty, and also their historical dislike and dis- 
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trust of everything English has beeh a constituent factor in the 
proclamation of the policy of apartheid, but nevertheless there 
can be no doubt that the Afrikaner honestly considers that the 
future of South Africa depends on firm white leadership, and on 
the preservation of the Christian values of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. This is a sincere point of view, and though it is open to 
some criticism, it must be obvious that to expect primitive 
Africans to conform in a generation or two to the values and 
traditions of European civilisation, established over many cen- 
turies, is an opinion which can be supported neither by history 
nor by common sense. 

Most South Africans of English stock adhere to the United 
Party, and are in favour of a more liberal and a less legalistic 
attitude to native Africans, but it must be stated at once that 
nearly all Europeans in South Africa are agreed that in present 
circumstances it would be impossible and impracticable to give 
votes to the native population, or even to a small proportion of 
them, and they are also agreed that the interests of neither black 
nor white would be served by any such step at the moment. It 
is also thought that residential and social segregation is in the 
interests of all races, and that without it the administration of 
the country could not be maintained. In effect the main difference 
between the apartheid policy of the Nationalist Party, and the 
less well-defined ideas of integration professed by the United 
Party, is one of legal definition, and conceivably, of intention. 

To come to the position of the Catholic Church in South 
Africa. The Church makes very careful distinctions between 
essential human rights, which must be enjoyed by all men, and 
those rights which are purely derivative, such as the right to vote, 
but it recognises that very often the withholding of derivative 
rights can give rise to injustice. In 1952 the Catholic Bishops of 
the Union of South Africa issued a joint statement on race 
relationships at a meeting at Marianhill. In this statement they 
remarked: 


(a) Discrimination based exclusively on grounds of colour is an 
offence against the right of non-Europeans to their natural dignity 
as human persons. ; 

(b) Though most of the basic rights of non-Europeans are in 
theory respected, conditions arising out of discriminatory legislation 
(such as ee restricting employment), social conventions and 
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inefficient administration, seriously impair the exercise of these 
fundamental rights. The disruption of family life is a case in point. 

(c) Justice demands that non-Europeans be permitted to evolve 
gradually towards full participation in the political, economic and 
cultural life of the country. 

(d) This evolution cannot come about without earnest endeavours 
on the part of non-Europeans to prepare themselves for the duties 
connected with the rights they hope to enjoy. 


These four points give the general outlook of the Church on 


the racial question in South Africa, and they have been further 
developed by Archbishop Whelan of Bloemfontein, who 


writes :-— ; 


The whole “form” of South African national development has 
been contributed by the Whites, who, though in a minority, are 
now a permanent and indigenous part of the total population. The 
Black has made an enormous material contribution to the progress 
of the country. No one denies that and no one, even among the 
extreme Afrikaners, ever thinks of the Bantu except as an important 
constituent of the population. At the same time over ninety per cent 
of the Whites (English-speaking as well as Afrikaans) have no doubt 
that the universal application of political democratic concepts to 
this country must od dames for the country as a whole and for the 
Whites more especially. It is believed that to admit even a small 
number of Blacks, even under most stringent conditions of qualifica- 
tion to the political level of the White, would be as disastrous as to 
allow the first seepage across the dykes of Holland. When retaining 
walls are secure, it may be possible, even advisable, to relieve pressure 
by opening certain floodgates. The trouble about the South African 
scene is that the retaining walls are periouslly insecure and there are 
no floodgates. As we see the situation the White does not directly 
deny to the Native his fundamental natural rights (to live, marry, 
work, own, etc.) but the withholding of derivative rights (sometimes 
very closely linked with nature) tends dangerously, if indirectly, to 
infringe on natural rights. 

Whatever anyone may think about the permanently inferior 
position of the Black, it is impossible not to see that he is on the 
verge of coming into his own. The tremendous economic develop- 
ment often emphasised even overseas is making him more and more 
indispensable. The desperate shortage in the White labour market 
makes it more and more necessary to introduce the Black man into 
occupations which demand skill. Nothing can stop the upsurge of 
these people whose eagerness for learning is so extraordinary. In 
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fact, it does seem that “apartheid,” which, after all, is no more than 
a slogan of temporary political value, has accelerated and will con- 
tinue to accelerate the process of self-realisation and self-develop- 
ment among these people. How long will it take before they begin 
to take an active part in the direction of the country’s affairs? My 
own conviction is that they have already started to do so. Another 
ten years will bring significant changes. In another two decades, 
the White may find himself having come to terms forced on him 
by the Black. It is idle, of course, to imagine how long the process 
will take, but only a fool will persuade himself that it will not happen 
for another fifty years. 


From this it will be seen that the Catholic Church has in no 
sense stood aside from the developments in the Union, but 
equally it has not entered into political affairs in the same way as 
the adherents of other Christian bodies. There are no grounds at 
present for believing that the motives of the Nationalists are not 
sincere, and as is so often the case the truth makes less sensational 
reading than extremist views. 

A connected subject is the question of the Bantu Education 
Act. Under this Act the Government decided to take over all 
the Mission Schools unless the respective Missions were prepared 
to finance the schools themselves. Formerly the situation was that 
the Mission Schools were financed almost entirely by the Govern- 
ment, and the Government has now declared its intention of 
withdrawing its support, step by step, from those schools who 
wish to retain their identity. There is little doubt that the reason 
behind this Act is a wish for uniformity in the standards of 
education in the Mission Schools, and when one considers that 
over thirty sects are engaged in missionary activities, it must be 
obvious what confusion reigns. As far as the Catholic schools 
are concerned the Minister has professed himself grateful for the 
training and education which have been given through Catholic 
efforts, but has stated that he is unable to make an exception in 
their case. It appears that the Catholic Bishops were courteous! 
received by the Minister, and although their counter-propo 
were not accepted the relationship between the Nationalist 
Government and the Hierarchy in South Africa remains good. 

In a pastoral letter issued by the South African Bishops’ Con- 
ference, on Sunday, 12 December, 1954, the Bishops pointed 
out that the provision of the Bantu Education Act in the case of 
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Mission Schools taken over by the Government is not acceptable 
to the Catholic Church and they say that “to satisfy the demands 
of the Catholic Church, it is necessary that all teaching and the 
whole organisation of the school, its teachers and the whole 
spirit of teaching, be regulated by a truly Christian spirit, under 

e direction and supervision of the Church.” In order to ensure 
this the Bishops have decided to do their utmost to keep the 
Catholic “ich open, and to try and find the funds necessary for 
running them when the state subsidies have finally been with- 
drawn. To this end an Appeal Fund has been launched in the 
Union of South Africa and also in this country. 

Finally, a word should be said about the position of the native 
Clergy. There are indications that European missionaries may be 
barred from working in coloured and African areas, and although 
this is not the case at present, it is easy to see how damaging such 
a situation could be. For this reason strenuous efforts are being 
made to develop and foster native vocations so that there may 
be the minimum disturbance to the Faith should such a tragic 
contingency arise. 

In conclusion, it is worth emphasising that those who are 
interested in South African affairs should be particularly careful 
not to make superficial judgments and should realise that many 
criteria which are accepted unthinkingly by democratic elector- 
ates in Europe are not in the least relevant at the present stage of 
development of the South African native. In the words of Arch- 
bishop Whelan: 


The Church traditionally takes a long view of social, political, 
economic and educational ponion, and is, therefore, concerned 
aren with statements of principle. . . . We have not sought to 


e either political protagonists or social reformers. Still less have we 
allowed ourselves to be swayed by the facile superficialities of 
liberalistic opinions. This perhaps explains why the Church’s 
attitude has not received much publicity from the secular press. We 
have no sensational statements to make nor have we felt justified in 
questioning the motives of legislators or casting doubt on their 
sincerity. 
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An English Carthusian in Spain 
By 
MICHAEL HANBURY 


two articles based on the late Dom Edmund Gurdon’s re- 

collections of the Grande Chartreuse, where he had spent his 
earliest monastic years. Dom Edmund’s written memories did not 
stop there by any means, and it seems likely that some of his later 
ones, particularly those concerned with his many years in Spain, 
may be profitably treated in the same way. It is not so easy in this 
case, the period covered being far longer and his memories corre- 
spondingly diffuse; many parts too are of personal interest only, 
so that altogether a much more drastic selection is needed. But 
such difficulties need not be insuperable. 

Dom Edmund was a monk in Spain for more than thirty years— 
1902-1934—the time being divided not very unequally between 
two cartujas (or charterhouses) placed so far apart as Catalonia and 
Castille. His first period was spent at Montalegre, near Barcelona, 
where he remained till 1920, in which year he went as prior to 
the famous royal cartuja of Miraflores, near Burgos, the capital of 
Old Castille. In both monasteries he occupied responsible offices 
that brought him into touch with a good many people outside 
the cloister, so that although a Carthusian’s life is always in many 
ways strictly secluded, he had an opportunity of gaining a quite 
extensive knowledge of the Spanish and Catalonian peoples. 
Though strict as regards observance, he was of a friendly, sociable 
and observant nature, and certainly profited by chances of the 
kind that came his way. 

Before going on to write in detail of his experiences, it is worth 
remarking that Dom Edmund did not go to Spain as to a land 
pres 3 unknown to him: in one way or another he had 
already picked up a good deal of knowledge of the country. It has 
been mentioned in a previous article! that from nine years old till 
t Tue Montu, May 1954, p. 262. 
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when at twice that age he left for the Grande Chartreuse, Dom 
Edmund’s home was in the Basque country around Bayonne. He 
lived therefore not far from the Spanish border, and it is not 
surprising that Spain became a real place to him from very early 
years. When, in the autumn of 1873, he first went to live near 
Bayonne, the second Carlist war (1872-76) was raging and, as 
he wrote long after, 


the camp fires of the Carlists could be seen by night blazing far off on 
the mountains of the South, especially during the last period of the 
war when the Carlist troops were getting driven back towards the 
frontier. When the war ended and the Carlist army was disbanded, 
a good many of them crossed the frontier and took refuge in France, 
and numbers of red “boinas” were to be seen then in the streets of 
Bayonne and Biarritz and in all the country round about. 


Later on, in the summer of 1881, which was the year before he 
became a monk, his father took him and his sister Amy for a trip 
into Spain. Dom Edmund says of this expedition: 


We did it driving in our own victoria and in very easy stages, as 
we were in no hurry and were out merely to enjoy ourselves. 
Loyola, the birthplace of St. Ignatius, the founder of the Jesuits, was 
the ultimate object of our excursion. The building, a very large and 
imposing one, stands in the open country between the two villages 
of Azpeitia and Azcoitia in the Basque province of Guipuzcoa. We 
reached it the fourth day, our stages Sta been Bayonne-Irun, 
Irun-San Sebastian, San Sebastian—Zarauz, Zarauz—Loyola. We 
stopped at several other places of interest on the way. . . Between 
S. Sebastian and Zarauz we crossed the river Oria on a raft. The 
bridge, blown up in the last Carlist war, had not yet been rebuilt. 
On the same raft, just in front of our carriage, was a big coach full 
of travellers; vehicles and horses were carried to the other side in 
perfect safety. It was a curious sensation. We remained some twenty- 
four hours at Loyola and then came back the same way. 


In a letter to me many years after, Dom Edmund linked St. 
Ignatius’ room at Loyola (now a chapel) with the crypt of the 
Basilica at Lourdes as the two places where, he thought, he had 
“felt most vividly the presence of God.” 

Furthermore, as a boy, he used to go regularly into Bayonne 
for lessons in Spanish and drawing, and having for his age a quite 
unusual love for poetry, which he could enjoy in four different 
languages—French, Spanish, German and his own—he delighted 
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in the Spanish ballads of the crusades against the Moors and 
especially in those telling of the exploits of the national hero, the 
Cid Campeador. Little did he think then that for fourteen years he 
would be prior of a famous monastery within a few miles of the 
Cid’s last resting-place. 

Dom Edmund’s going to Spain as a monk came about in the 
seemingly accidental way so usual in life. The anti-religious laws 
in France at the beginning of this century, which drove the 
Carthusians and other religious from the country, had at least one 
good effect to set against the evil. By dispersing the monks they 
stimulated the restoration of deserted charterhouses in other 
countries, and thus helped in the wider diffusion of the Order. A 
case in point was the cartuja of Montalegre, situated in the hills 
some dozen miles to the north east of Barcelona and within a 
couple of miles of the sea. Founded in 1415 this old cartuja had had 
a chequered existence, and had lain empty since it had been 
attacked and partly destroyed in the anti-religious revolution of 
1835. Now, after seventy years of dereliction, a community of 
exiled French Carthusians was sent in 1901 to re-start the life 
there, and a year later Dom Edmund Gurdon had orders to 
join them. He was at the time a member of a small community at 
La Cervara, St. Margherita, a very lovely spot on the Italian 
Riviera, between Genoa and La Spezzia, where his community 
had taken refuge a year before after its expulsion from the 
Chartreuse of Montrieux, in Provence. Accordingly, in October 
1902, he left Italy for Spain, bidding farewell to La Cervara, he 
records, “in the grey hours of the morning just as the rippling 
wavelets of the gulf were beginning to reflect the light of dawn.” 
He says too that he “‘sailed from Genoa on the 8th in an Italian 
transatlantic steamer, the Duchessa di Genova, bound for Buenos 
Aires. There was on board a crowd of Italian emigrants, the 
poorest of the poor, going to the Argentine Republic in search of 
work and a livelihood they could not find in their native land.” 
He landed at Barcelona on the evening of the following day, and 
made his way to Montalegre next morning." 

Of the externals of his new home he wrote as follows: 


. . . there was little in Montalegre to attract visitors, little that was re- 


1 Born in April, 1864, Dom Edmund was thus thirty-eight when he went to 
Spain on this day, 8 October. Rather curiously it was on that same day thirty-eight 
years later that he took the last journey of all. His going to Spain therefore 
happened almost exactly in the middle of his life. 
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markable from the archaeological, architectural or artistic point of 
view. The buildings, most of them dating from the first half of the 
fifteenth century, were spacious and strongly built, but plain withal. 
The church, consisting only of a nave without aisles, like most of our 
churches, was large and well-proportioned, but as simple as possible 
in point of style and with mand little architectural embellishment. 
Its interior appears to have been formerly rather richly adorned with 
paintings, gildings and so on; but all that perished in the terrible 
onslaught on monasteries and convents in Spain in the year 1835, 
when gangs of rioters all over the kingdom attacked them and, after 
turning out and expelling the inmates, sacked and pillaged the 
buildings and did what they could to destroy them by fire. After 
that the Government stepped in and confiscated what remained of 
the buildings together me all the land possessed by the monks and 
religious, to sell it all later on, often at ridiculously low prices, to 
whatever private individuals chose to bid for it. 

Montalegre was looted like the rest in July that same year 1835. 
The rioters carried off all that was of value or could be uid to them 
and that could be removed, and set fire to the rest. The roofing was 
not burnt, protected as it was by the stone vaulting beneath it; but 
that caiel ceiling was much damaged by the heat of the blazing 


stalls and other woodwork down below. . . 


Elsewhere, Dom Edmund says that having confiscated it the 
Government kept the ruined cartuja for more than thirty years. 
Not till 1901, when it had been bought back by its rightful owners 
and slowly restored, was a community sent there to resume their 
life of prayer and penance. 

If the buildings at Montalegre were undistinguished, however, 
the surroundings—if not quite equal to those at La Cervara—were 
yet beautiful, and Dom Edmund with his great love of nature 
keenly appreciated them. Thus in one letter to the present writer, 
he said: 

Yes, I quite agree with you in preferring open cloisters with God’s 
glorious sunlight and healthy fresh air streaming in. Here one of the 
two cloister-garths is planted with orange-trees and Japanese medlars. 
When these trees are in blossom, the whole cloister is perfumed with 
the delicious scent, and at all times the aspect is charming, especially 
in mid-wintert when the orange trees are laden with their golden 
fruit—so over-laden are they that the branches have to be propped 
up with stakes, otherwise they would break under the burden of 


1 “Mid-winter” is surprising, but Dom Edmund was usually very accurate, 
so I leave his description as written.—M.H. 
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the fruit. And the range of hills surrounding the monastery on three 
sides forms a delightful background to the view from the cloister 
arches, with the sunlight playing on the rounded tops of the pines 
and reflected by the artim flowers of the gorse which chequer the 
landscape with based yellow patches amidst the dark green foliage 
of the pines. I could gaze for hours on scenery like that, and feel a 
better for it. . . 


He also mentions the fine views over the Mediterranean, which 
extended in clear weather to the high cliffs of Minorca, the nearest 
of the Balearic Islands. Another thing he greatly liked at Monta- 
legre was the solitude and almost complete freedom from tourists 
and sightseers. In this respect it compared very favourably with 
the Grande Chartreuse, where during the summer months the 
great crowds of visitors of all kinds were already a real affliction, 
especially as male visitors were then admitted to the cloisters and 
other parts of the monastery. Here at Montalegre there was almost 
nothing to draw attention from outside—though a Baedeker for 
1908 says ‘‘a pleasant excursion may be made to the ruined 
Carthusian convent of Montalegre’”—and in the sparsely popu- 
lated country-side the monks on their weekly spatiamentum could 
walk for miles and miles without meeting a soul. 

Though so quiet and solitary, however, Dom Edmund’s life 
was a very busy one at Montalegre, for on his arrival he was given 
the post of sacristan, and continued to hold it for eight years. The 
office of sacristan is always a strenuous and responsible one in a 
monastery, since everything connected with divine worship is 
given the first place, and as a rule many Masses have to be arranged 
for daily. The Carthusian sacristan too has some extra duties 
peculiar to his Order. He has to ring the bell as signal for Mass and 
Office, even for those parts of the Divine Office that the monks 
recite in their cells. He has further to recite in church, in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, all those parts of the Office 
which the other monks say in their cells. Dom Edmund well 
knew the laboriousness of the sacristan’s office and summed up 
his opinion of it in the following emphatic terms: 





Indeed I make bold to affirm that no other office in our Order 
demands such constant self-sacrifice, and self-devotion; no other so 
relentlessly, inexorably ties a man down to rule and wrenches him 
from his own will; no other is physically so fatiguing for the body, 
nor altogether so harassing and afflictive, so mortifying—in the true 
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sense of the word—for human nature. I speak from personal ex- 
perience, since I have held most of the various offices existing in our 
Order, certainly all the most onerous ones, and I have also been 
sacristan for years and years in different monasteries of the Order. 


Living in a monastery which still bore manifest signs of having 
been murderously attacked, looted and partly destroyed by fire 
seventy or so years before, the community of Montalegre was 
probably always mindful of the possibility of some further out- 
break of the kind in the future. If so, they were given further 
ground for their fears by. the events of the so-called “Semana 
Tragica” or ‘‘Sangrienta’”’ (“Tragic or “Bloody Week”). This 
was the last week of July, 1909, and came within Dom Edmund 
Gurdon’s period as sacristan. For the last half-century, during 
which the Church and State had been at peace, the Anarchists— 
or Anarcho-Syndicalists, as they sometimes called themselves— 
had periodically indulged in revolutionary strikes and riots in 
which churches, religious houses and seminaries were the chief 
objects of attack. These disciples of Marx and Bakunin (1814-76) 
now staged their worst outbreak of violence. This week thirty- 
six churches, convents and other religious houses in Barcelona 
were burnt or attacked, and the city was isolated by the blowing 
up of bridges, tearing up of railways, etc. A hundred and fifty 
persons were killed, chiefly priests and religious. Similar things 
were done in other towns in the neighbourhood. The monks of 
Montalegre heard rumours of impending attack on their monas- 
tery, and on 28 July news came that this was imminent. The Prior 
thereupon ordered his community to take to flight and to seek 
refuge on the hillsides or in nearby villages, disguised as civilians. 
Dom Edmund's experiences may be given in his own words: 


We scattered in small groups in every direction. I was one of the 
last to leave the monastery. Being in charge of the sacred vessels, 
vestments, reliquaries and other church appurtenances, I busied 
myself up to the last moment stowing away in a safe hiding-place the 
most valuable of those things, so that when at last I thought of 
stowing myself away according to the orders received, all the others 
had gone except a few ‘on Sent eet who were to remain, and 
I went off alone and in my habit, not having found, nor having time 
to look for, secular clothes. After going some distance I retraced my 
steps as far as a sort of large hotel an San on the top of a hill over- 


looking the monastery. . . Some English friends of mine there lent 
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me a suit of lay clothes, which I immediately put on, and then I went 
and spent the rest of the day close by, among the bushes and trees 
with which all the hills there are covered. Four other monks joined 
me there in the afternoon and we spent the following night in the 
open air. I did not sleep a wink and I think the others did not sleep 
much either. We listened to the distant firing of muskets and cannon 
in Barcelona, which went on during the greater part of the night. 
The night was a beautiful balmy one with lovely moonlight—such 
a contrast to the scenes of horror taking place in the city! 


Dom Edmund spent the next two nights in the house of a priest at 
Tiana, the parish to which Montalegre belonged, returning to the 
monastery in the day-time, after which he returned there alto- 
gether. Better news came from Barcelona, and all the monks were 
back in the cartuja by 3 August. They had reason to be thankful 
for their escape, but in the event of other disturbances of the kind 
a different policy was decided on. The community laid in a stock 
of weapons and prepared to defend themselves. It may be added 
that this policy had Dom Edmund’s warm approval. 

Montalegre, however, was left in peace till the civil war some 
thirty years later. Then, what had been feared on this occasion 
came to pass. In July, 1937, a party of revolutionaries came from 
Barcelona, killed or wounded several of the monks, took the rest 
prisoners and sacked and tried to burn down the monastery. One 
notes that these three anti-religious outbreaks, those of 1835, 1909 
and 1937, all took place in July, the hottest month, from which it 
appears that the great heat of the Catalonian summer plays its 
part in augmenting mob violence. 

The “Semana Tragica’’ in nearby Barcelona was undoubtedly 
the most exciting external happening during Dom Edmund’s 
time at Montalegre, but a more painful one for him came about 
through a fall and a neglected bruise, which resulted in a badly 
inflamed leg. He was kept a month in bed, and the necessity of 
an amputation seriously considered. This was happily averted, but 
he was apt to suffer further trouble from this leg during the re- 
mainder of his life, particularly during his last years at Pavia. 


Very likely this mishap was the reason why, after eight years as 
sacristan, Dom Edmund was given the less strenuous office of 
Coadjutor. With the Carthusians this is a modern office, the 
duties of which are somewhat elastic. Usually, as in the present 
case, the Coadjutor acts as assistant guest-master, to relieve the 
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Procurator who, according to the Statutes, has the care of guests 
and visitors. If the change was made to save Dom Edmund fatigue, 
he soon found in it a difficulty of an opposite kind. He had now to 
live in the guest-house, and so was cut off from manual work in 
his work-room and garden. Tall, active and a great walker, he 
always felt a need for bodily exercise, and now began to look 
about for some other way of obtaining it. This led him to a very 
useful idea, namely that he should set up as a monastery miller. 
There was a very good reason for his taking up this particular 
work, inasmuch as, owing to the very common practice of adul- 
terating flour, pure flour was by no means easy to obtain. He 
mentions that marble dust was commonly used for adulteration. 
As is customary in charterhouses the altar-breads were made in 
the monastery and, apart from other considerations, the require- 
ments of canon law made this adulteration a serious matter. 
Having of course first sought his Prior’s approval, Dom Edmund 
procured a small handmill and other apparatus from London, and 
quickly picked up the trade of a miller. Very soon he was able to 
supply the altar-bread maker with flour as white and pure as could 
be wished for, getting plenty of healthy exercise meanwhile. 

Not long after this Dom Edmund became Procurator, and 
having served as Procurator for two years was appointed Prior—in 
July, 1915. He says that he undertook this office with a heavy heart, 
not caring for the responsibility of governing others. It had its 
compensations, however, and one of these was that he was able 
to gratify a desire he always felt to further charitable works out- 
side the monastery. One of these in particular that appealed to 
him was a scheme engendered by a devout and oni lady of 
Barcelona for giving poor children of the city a month’s holiday 
each August at Tiana, the parish in which Montalegre was situated. 
Dom Edmund supported this enterprise very warmly, and would 
contrive to pay several visits to the colony while the children were 
there, taking them sweets or other dainties. Naturally he became 
very popular among them. 

It was only after he had become Prior too that he was able to 
pay a first visit to the famous Benedictine abbey of Montserrat, 
which he had lived almost within sight of for many years. The 
mountain on which it stands, at a height of about 2,500 feet, with 
its jagged peaks (Mont serrat—the sawn mountain), some twenty- 
three miles away, can be easily seen from the hills around Monta- 
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legre, and on clear days the monastery itself can be picked out 
‘clinging like an eagle’s nest to the precipitous rock.” In the year 
after fre had become Prior, some friends persuaded Dom Edmund 
to let them drive him over, and he stayed there two nights. It was 
a memorable experience, for everything there pleased him ex- 
tremely, and he came to feel for the place and monastery a deep 
and abiding affection. Several passages in his recollections show 
this, as for example: 


I returned to Montserrat many times after that first visit, and each 
time with new joy. It is one dé the few places of the sort I would 
never tire in re-visiting, because it is one of the places where my soul 
feels most lifted above this earth, lifted up to God and to things of 
the unseen world and to regions far beyond and above those of this 
nether sphere. The soul breathes there a peculiar atmosphere to be 
found in only a few chosen places—an atmosphere impregnated with 
the divine essences accumulated there during the centuries that that 
mountain—‘‘la Santa Montanya,” the Holy Mountain, as the 
Catalans so rightly call it—was the dwelling place of successive 
generations of monks and hermits, whose lives were entirely devoted 
to God and to things divine and who had unceasingly raised their 
voices to Heaven in prayer and praise and thanksgiving for the 
world oblivious of such dines. No wonder that that “Holy Moun- 
tain” should have drawn to itself as by some mysterious magnetic 
power, during all those centuries, a countless train of pilgrims of 
every station in life—kings and queens, noblemen and warriors, artists 
and politicians, men of every profession, mingled with country-folk 
and peasants and humble artisans, the poorest of the poor, saints and 
sinners—all gone there to worship their God and their holy Redeemer 
and to invoke the blessing and protection of His Mother represented 
by an ancient effigy carved in wood. 


This is only about half of this particular passage, but the remainder 
is in the same strain. It will be seen that when Dom Edmund got 
on to the subject of Montserrat, he found it difficult to stop! The 
late Professor Allison Peers has printed part of a similar passage 
in his essay on Dom Edmund, entitled “A man of God.”’! Dom 
Edmund’s visits to this famous monastery and shrine did not 
cease when he left Catalonia. When later he was at Burgos he 
used to take advantage of his journeys to the General Chapter, 
which was held at Farneta, near Lucca, every two years, to stop 
at Monistrol, the station for Montserrat, and—disdaining the 
t St. Teresa of Jesus: and other Essays and Addresses, by E. Allison Peers (1952). 
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mountain railway—walk the several miles uphill to the monastery, 
carrying his travelling bag. It would be early morning, and after 
arrival he would first say his own Mass and then assist at the 
Conventual Mass of the community. Afterwards, he would stay 
on for several hours, probably spending a good part of the time in 
solitude on the mountain. 

Both as Procurator and Prior, Dom Edmund at Montalegre 
was brought into relations with people outside the cartuja, and he 
made a good many friends, some among the English colony in 
Barcelona, and others, more numerous, among the people of the 
country. As Procurator he had charge of all the labourers on the 
estate, and got to know some of them very well, discovering some 
fine characters among them. Thus he wrote: 


Of all the many people I knew in Catalonia there are very few I 
should like so med to see again in this life as an old peasant, the 

oorest of the poor, a humble villager of Tiana, the parish of Monta- 
con Juan (John) Freixas by name. He was a vine-labourer like all 
the peasants of that part and had some knowledge also of field-work 
in general. . . Although he did not know a word of Spanish and 
spoke to me always in Catalan while I spoke to him in Spanish, we 
understood each other quite sufficiently and got on very well. 
Besides I had to do mostly with the foreman in bt of those who 
worked on the land, and it was through him that I gave my orders 
and directed the work. 

I took at once a liking for Juan: he was so honest and truthful and 
faithful to his duties and, above all, so simple-minded, so full of the 
child-like spirit of the Gospel. Christ might have said of him in good 
truth what He said of Nathanael: “Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there is no guile.” 


He goes on to say that even the people he lived amongst recognised 
his virtues, so that they gave him the “‘enviable nickname of Juan 
Bo, John the Good.” Such nicknames, Dom Edmund remarks, 
are very prevalent in Catalonia, but usually they are less compli- 
mentary, taking their rise from some peculiarity in a man’s 
appearance, manners, habits, etc. Thus “the squinter,”’ “the snub- 
nosed,” “‘the hunchback,” and so on. Their use is, or was, so uni- 
versal, that the newspapers take them into account and when they 
report something about a man, add his nickname in brackets after 
his real name which may be unknown to many of his friends! 
Dom Edmund got to like the Catalans as a people very much, 
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the only exceptions being some of the factory workers and other 
town dwellers of the industrial classes who tended to be rough in 
manners and revolutionary in ideas. ““The peasantry in Catalonia,” 
he wrote, ‘‘and townsfolk who belong to the middle and upper 
classes are, on the whole, as decent and honest people as you can 
expect to find anywhere, people with whom it is a pleasure to 
deal. I made among them some lasting friendships.” He says too 
that he became sufficiently versed in the Catalan tongue to be able 
to read it easily and to understand a good deal of what he heard 
spoken. He also acquired something of a Catalan accent when 
speaking Spanish, so that he was several times taken for a Catalan 
when in other parts of Spain. 

At the General Chapter held in September, 1919, the first for 
several years, on account of the War, Dom Edmund was 
appointed Convisitor of one of the two Provinces into which the 
Order is divided. This meant that he had to accompany the Visitor 
to six monasteries or convents of the Order, three being in Spain 
and three outside it. Having first visited, in April and May, 1920, 
the three Spanish houses of the Order—those at Tarragona, 
Saragossa and Burgos—he returned to Montalegre for a short 
period before starting off to visit the remaining ones. Shortly 
after his return from Burgos he heard from the Father General 
saying that the Prior of Miraflores was too infirm to continue in 
office and asking if he would replace him. If so, he might either 
go there straight after the Visitation or else return to Montalegre 
for a time to settle his affairs. Dom Edmund accepted the change 
of priorate, and decided on the first alternative—to go straight to 
Miraflores after completing the Visitation. He said he did this to 
avoid a number of farewells that would have been painful both 
for him and others. When he left Montalegre at the end of June, 
1920, therefore, hardly anyone outside the community knew that 
he was going for good. His experiences at Miraflores must be left 
for another article. 
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THE ART OF WAR’ 


AR IS A HORRIBLE BUSINESS: but, as General Robert E. Lee 
remarked, cheerfully and acutely, it is as well that it is so as 
otherwise men would tend to become too fond of it. Wherein the 
General gave utterance to an unpalatable but very profound truth, and 
one which we cannot afford to overlook. For war has ever exerted a 
fascinating influence upon mankind. It appeals above all to man’s gamb- 
ling instinct. Here is the supreme game of chance, with few rules— 
and of the simplest such as there are—and the highest possible stakes. 
Beyond that there is the honour and glory, the met oq which sur- 
rounds it, and even for those, and they are not many, for whom such 
appurtenances are as nothing in the cruder light of modern day there 
remains always the excitement. And that surely is the heart of the 
= I remember as a young and newly demobilised soldier 
ppening to be in Geneva in the spring of 1920 and being given a 
ticket for the opening session of the League of Nations. It was a large, 
polyglot assembly, and for what seemed like hours on end one frock- 
coated figure after another took his place at the rostrum and addresssed 
the gathering. I left the hall, long Geass the end of the proceedings, 
in saddened and thoughtful mood. Was this indeed the reverse of the 
medal? Was this the answer to the White Plume of Navarre, to the 
Oriflamme, to the Charge of the Light Brigade—aye, even to the 
Breaking of the Hindenburg Line? If so, could it possibly prove to be 
an adequate answer? It hardly seemed likely. 

But war, let it not be forgotten, is also an art. High above all the 
blood and terror and suffering is the brain at the centre organising, 
inspiring, directing the campaign: the great Captain upon whom alone 
the issue depends, by whose foresight and willpower the decisive 
moment may be seized upon, who holds the life and death of armies, 
the fate of peoples, in his hands. That is why the study of this particular 
art must always remain of such absorbing interest, as the contrast 
between the fallibility of the human agent and the vastness of the con- 
sequences which depend upon his actions. That, and the chance events— 
often of minute importance in themselves—by which success or failure 
is decided. Would, for example, Wolfe have been so completely success- 
ful in gaining the Heights of Abraham had it not been for those barges 
of M. Cadet’s that the French sentries had been warned to look out for 
and allow to pass, but which in fact never came? It may not be a quest- 
ion to which any answer can be given, but it is one which may legiti- 
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mately give rise to a great deal of fruitful speculation. Moreover it is 
merely one of countless such questions which crop up in connection 
with every campaign. 

General Fuller’s second volume deals with decisive battles on land 
and sea from 1588 to 1815. The descriptions of the battles themselves 
are in every case preceded by a short chapter outlining the events 
leading up to the clash and indicating the development of weapons and 
methods which have taken place during the intervening period. 

There is no doubt that in order to describe any battle intelligibly 
requires the hand of a specialist. One can call to mind so many accounts 
of battles in reputable histories which leave the uninstructed reader 
with no very clear idea of why it turned out to be a victory of one side 
more than another. Nor in such cases can the unfortunate reader be 
blamed. For without some military training and, where it is possible, 
a careful study of the ground, a writer basing his account on a dozen 
different sources, is greatly handicapped. The author in this case is a 
distinguished soldier, which goes far to ensure that he deals effectively 
with battles on land. He is, however, every bit as effective when he 
comes to those at sea. His descriptions of Lepanto, the defeat of the 
Armada and Trafalgar are all masterpieces of their kind. And it is par- 
ticularly those soe but vitally relevant points, so often ashelea, 
which he is at pains to emphasise. Who can doubt, for instance, that 
Drake was right in wishing to attack the Armada in its home ports and 
that had the over-cautious Queen allowed him to do so it would never 
have set sail at all. Another point in this connection, and one too often 
ignored, which is here stressed is the important part played by the 
Dutch blockading squadron under Justinian of Nassau. Had it not been 
for those ships there was nothing to prevent Parma from attempting 
to put his army across the Channel while the English fleet was engaged 
with the Armada west of the Isle of Wight. It was luck, however, rather 
than good or bad management which was the predominant factor 
throughout that affair. The slowness of communications and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining reliable and up-to-date news of one’s opponents’ 
doings rendered any detailed planning of a campaign beforehand of 
dubious value in the sixteenth century. No such state of affairs existed 
two and a half centuries later when we see the movement of every 
ship in the battle of Trafalgar accurately laid down by Nelson some 
twelve months before in the seclusion of his study at Merton. The story 
of Trafalgar is well known, but it has seldom been better told than it is 
here. It is also interesting to know—the book is full of such fascinating 
details—that high as the losses were in that fight “they were never- 
theless small when compared with the losses suffered at the battle of 
Lepanto.” 

Coming down to more modern times we are on more familiar 
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ground. Would the French have stood had not Brunswick broken off 
the action at Valmy? Granted that his power to do anything was 
hamstrung by the inept interferences of Frederick William; granted 
that his commissariat was inadequate and his army suffering from 
dysentery; granted that a rapid march on Paris was out of the question. 
But for all that, it is at least open to question whether the republican 
levies at that early stage, ill-armed and ill-clothed and ill-disciplined 
as they were, would have withstood a determined, direct and final 
attack on that momentous evening. In any case it was not made and so, 
as Goethe said, a new era in the world’s history began. General Fuller 
is a whole-hearted admirer of Napoleon—as what student of the art of 
war can fail to be?—and is on that account a little bit unfair to Welling- 
ton. The fact is that if Wellington is to be seen at his best it is in the 
Peninsula that he should be looked for rather than at Waterloo. He 
was caught napping by his enemy’s swift concentration on the frontier, 
and he did, for reasons which have never yet been explained, deliber- 
ately deprive himself of one-fifth of his entire strength by placing 
those 17,000 men in unsupported isolation at Hal, nine miles out on his 
right wing. Napoleon on the other hand was at his best in this his last 
campaign. General Fuller scouts the stories of the Emperor’s lethargy— 
especially on the morning of the eighteenth. The ewe is placed on 
the ewe Pan of Ney in the first place for his alternate moods of reckless- 
ness and caution; in the second place of Grouchy, and in the third of 
Soult as Chief of Staff. Now let it be granted that Ney’s behaviour 
both at Quatre-Bras and on the following day was not that of an entirely 
sane man. It would have been far better for his own side had he been in 
command of a division at most. Soult too, it may well be agreed, was 
a poor substitute for Berthier and in all probability failed to under- 
stand the purport of much that the Emperor wished to convey. But 
what are we to say of Grouchy? It is not that he was a fool: his retreat 
with a victorious enemy on his flank and rear—an acknowledged 
masterpiece—shows that. Nor can it be said that he did not understand 
what his main duty was as is made clear in his dispatch to H.Q. sent 
off at 10 p.m. on the seventeenth wherein he says, “if I find the mass of 
the Prussians is retiring on Wavre I shall follow them so as... to 
separate them from Wellington.’ The truth however seems to be that 
he contemplated a possible junction taking place at Brussels; the idea 
of the Prussians executing a flank march to Mont St. Jean under his very 
nose was outside his calculations. Further proof of this is to be found 
in the reported conversation between him and Gerard at Walhain on 
the morning of the eighteenth, when he refused to accept Gerard’s 
suggestion that he should march to the sound of the guns in the direc- 
tion of Mont St. Jean, “as he believed it [the cannonade] to be merely 
a rearguard affair.” To do so would not only be to disregard the orders 
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he had received, namely, to hang on to the Prussian rearguard, but also 
to undertake a difficult flank march in the face of an enemy force of 
unknown strength. Grouchy, in fact, did what most generals in his 
place would have done; he stuck to what he understood to be his 
orders. Even had the Emperor’s order, sent out at 10 a.m. on the decisive 
morning, been sent out six hours earlier, as it might have been (this 
was the order telling Grouchy to close in to his left), it still would not 
have sufficed if, as General Fuller says, “in which case at most only one 
Prussian corps could have come to Wellington’s assistance.” For a few 
pages earlier the author, quoting Miiffling, cites the Duke as telling a 
Prussian staff officer at 9 a.m. on the seventeenth, just as he was about 
to withdraw his men from Quatre-Bras, that he would offer battle the 
following day at Mont St. jean “Gf Bliicher would support him with 
one army corps.” The fact is that the appearance of even a token force on 
the eastern flank of either army on am fateful afternoon would, one 
imagines, have been enough to tip the balance of the day. 

General Fuller has no very high opinion of any of the French Marshals 
except Davofit, and blames the Emperor for failing to make use of him 
in the Waterloo campaign. He does less than justice to Eugéne de 
Beauharnais, who was far from being an incapable commander; calls 
Charles XII of Sweden “the most extraordinary soldier in the history 
of war,” and has a high opinion of Burgoyne who was undoubtedly an 
able general, and in spite of his ill-fortune retained the confidence and 
affection of his men. After the disaster of Saratoga “not a voice was 
heard through the army to upbraid, censure or blame their general.” 
That was left to the politicians; and, as we read in grim commentary, 
“when he died and was buried in the cloister of Westminster Abbey 
only one coach followed his body, and from that day to this no stone 
marks the spot where his remains are interred.” 

In his Preface to Volume I the author stated, as his reason for 
writing this book, that when he became an instructor at the Staff 
College in 1923 he- found that there was no single work in English 
covering the history of war and that he decided to supply this want. 
He is now in a fair way to fulfilling his intention, and it is to be hoped 
that many besides the specialist students he had in mind when he began 
the work will avail themselves of the wealth of entertainment and 
instruction which these volumes contain. 

Joun McEwEN 
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DEVOTIONAL WRITINGS 


Good Christian Men Rejoice, by William Lawson, S. J. (Sheed and Ward 
10s 6d). 

A Retreat for Lay People, by Ronald Knox (Sheed and Ward 12s 6d). 

Sancta Sanctorum, by Dr. W. E. Orchard (Dent 12s 6d). 

The Consolations of Catholicism, compiled and edited by Ralph Woods 
(Gollancz 15s). 

We are Men, by John M. Todd (Sheed and Ward 7s 6d). 

The Book of the Poor in Spirit, translated and introduced by C. F. Kelley 
(Longmans. Library edition, 21s, pocket edition, 8s 6d). 


ye FRUIT of the Spirit is love, joy, peace,” said St. Paul to the 
Galatians, and even if Catholics do not incur the reproach of being 
Puritan kill-joys, we cannot pretend that we are noticeable for “joy.” 
True, joy is essentially a deep experience, to be contrasted with grief, 
and nothing “deep” advertises itself. Fr. Lawson has done a real service 
to Catholic devotion by choosing this subject to write on, especially 
now that the Church in so many lands is suffering a terrible persecu- 
tion—may those privileged souls experience Christ’s gift of joy. The 
book too is no mere web of the author’s pious thoughts; it is given 
substance and enrichment throughout by his use of Holy Scripture. 

In his book Mr. Woods has a chapter on Joy, but his aim has been 
to make an anthology of passages that may console the Christian, that 
may accompany him not only in his hours of sorrow, but whenever he 
turns his mind to the Faith and to any part of its contents. These 
extracts, then, provide also valuable instruction and clothe the 
Catechism with living flesh. Some passages may seem too rhetorical, but 
they are drawn from such various sources that all should find value and 
companionship in them. 

Mgr. Knox's book is full, as we knew it would be, of solid con- 
siderations enlivened with flashes of wit, shrewd comment and insight 
into the moods of average men, and leading its readers almost un- 
consciously to a deeper spirituality and a real Fite of prayer. It is by no 
means to decry the book if we suggest that it seems more a book of 
spiritual reading, to be read perhaps in the intervals between retreat- 
talks, than a transcript of what could actually be said by a retreat-giver. 
Apart from certain small mannerisms, and perhaps some collo- 
quialisms that may seem dated, the literary style is almost too graceful, 
too “finished,” to resemble the often stumbling speech of a retreat- 
giver trying to be both absolutely sincere and also to reach the soul, not 
only the intelligence, of his listeners; and the chapters are so rich in 
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ideas that a hearer might often be afraid of losing something valuable 
as the sentences hurry on; but a reader can cry a halt when he pleases 
and feast quietly on the fare so generously provided for him. And after 
all, this is a book, and intended to be read, and should be in the hands of 
older boys besides the adult laity. 

Dr. Orchard, when a young Presbyterian minister, wrote a book of 
prayers called The Temple: the prayers suited the various approaches to 
the Temple, but stopped short before the “Holy of Holies.”’ Deep 
reverence prevented him going further. Now, in his Catholic old age, 
he enters “with boldness into the sanctuary” and has filled the blank 
pages with deeply devotional writing. These outpourings of a soul lie, 
we may feel, outside of criticism: they are colloquies long-drawn, at 
times reminding us of the “Confessions’’ of some lonelier Augustine, 
acknowledgments rather than prayers. But here again we are given 
material which may lift our souls to prayer. 

Mr. Todd grants that his book is experimental; to do it justice would 
require an essay rather than a review. It is almost tragic that it needed 
mo written, for it recognises that the very idea of humanity is getting 
blurred, as it cannot but be when belief in God has weakened or dis- 
appeared. It argues therefore that belief in God must permeate human 
nature if men are to be truly men at all. But now we are meant to see 
God in Christ, and Christ continues Himself in the Church: therefore 
the Church must permeate humanity, picking up, welcoming and 
developing, and integrating with herself all embryonic good that she 
encounters anywhere. Within herself, that Lay Apostolate so strongly 
urged by Pope Pius XI is still far from such development (we may be 
forced to recognise this and act upon this when the decline in vocations 
to priesthood and women’s religious orders is appreciated; and indeed 
the canonical position given to “Secular Institutes” is one cautious step 
in this direction). A quotation from Mr. H. O. Evennett about school- 
education is very much to the point: so is that from Mr. R. F. Trevett 
about a “Catholic People’s College,” though we think that he and Sir 
R. Livingstone are too optimist about the effect of the Danish Folk 
High Schools. There may be a few expressions at which purists might 
cavil; but Mr. Todd follows closely the lead of that very great man, 
Cardinal Suhard; and when he quotes from the late(Chinese) Dom Lou, 
we find ourselves praying yet again that we may not be too late: what 
an opportunity was cast away in those old quarrels about Oriental rites! 

Mr. Kelley's book is a serious contribution to our knowledge of 
fourteenth-century Rhineland mysticism; indeed, a corrective of our 
prevalent ignorance of it. Whether or no the Book be by Tauler is of 
secondary importance, though the authorship is ably discussed in the 
Introduction. “Mystical” doctrine is bound to be identical: Dominican 
and Franciscan really met and embraced one another in the matter of 
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interior poverty and do not differ ultimately from the austerity of 
St. Francis de Sales or the humaneness of St. John of the Cross: the aim 
is always the destruction of self-worship and unimpeded union with 
God. We cannot but applaud this recall to the Rhineland “Friends of 
God.” 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


SHAKESPEARE AND ROME 


The Arden Shakespeare: King John, edited by E. A. J. Honigmann; 
Cymbeline, edited by J. M. Nosworthy (Methuen 18s each). 


Tt NEW EDITION of King John re-opens the vexed question of 
Shakespeare’s Catholic sympathies. This is because Mr. Honigmann 
has decisively adopted Professor Alexander’s view: that King John is not 
derived from the Protestant propaganda play, The Troublesome Reign 
of John (1591), but is an earlier and original production due to Shake- 
speare alone. Mr. Honigmann puts the case very clearly and strongly. 
Incidentally—and inedlcaneil —he brings out Shakespeare’s highly 
independent and pro-Catholic handling of his sources. 

The Protestant idea of King John, as conceived by Bayle and Foxe 
and as propounded in the pulpits and pamphlets of the day, was that of 
a pre-Protestant hero who defied the Pope of Rome and only fell short 
di success because of the heinous disloyalty of his subjects. In Shake- 
speare’s play, by contrast, John’s defiance of Rome peters out before 

e cold logic of the papal legate and degenerates into his criminal 
treatment of young Arthur, the rightful heir to the throne. Arthur’s 
death is the hinge of the play. Cutting right across chronology Shake- 
speare makes it coincide with the popular religious discontent. In the 
light of Arthur’s death John is contorted into a mediocre Macbeth, 
while the rebellion of the lords appears as a much nobler affair than in 
fact (and according to Holinshed) it really was. The effect upon the 
Bastard is striking; at first he is a bluff anti-clerical opportunist, but 
after Arthur’s death he utters sentiments akin to those of Cardinal Allen 
in his Sincere and Modest Defence; the word ‘‘scamble”’ is used by both 
in just the same sense and context—of the crown thrown to base com- 
petitors to fight over. The Bastard, at the end, so far from defying 
Rome, is ready to “put his cause and quarrel to the disposing of the 
Cardinal.”’ The Cardinal in fact wins all along the line, having achieved 
his double object of saving the realm from France and of reconciling it 
with Rome. 

As if to clinch matters—but apparently unaware of the dynamite he 
is handling—Mr. Honigmann brings in the parallel of the Armada 
situation. Up to a point it is a close parallel. Hubert is ambiguously 
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instructed to murder Arthur and then blamed for it just as Davison was 
in the affair of Mary Queen of Scots. Catholic jon used Mary’s 
death and James’s impotence to persuade Philip of Spain of his claim 
to England just as the papal legate uses Arthur’s death to persuade 
Philip of France’s son Louis. At the same time, once the spiritual re- 
conciliation has been secured, the legate in the play is as keen to thwart 
this claim as Sixtus V was in fact. Elizabeth’s Catholic subjects though 
outraged and oppressed yet could not bring themselves to side with a 
foreign invader; even so in King John at the crucial moment the exiles 
return and the country rallies to John’s pious successor. “Exciting and 
dangerous” is Mr. Honigmann’s comment on this topicality. Much 
too exciting and dangerous! Looked at in this way, it is improbable 
that the play could have been written after 1588, and impossible that 
it could ever have been acted on a public stage. 

Yet it was undoubtedly known to the authors who battered it into 
the Protestant propaganda of The Troublesome Reign in 1590. One of 
the authors was probably the same Government spy, Anthony Munday, 
who was also author of Sir John Oldcastle—written as a corrective to 
Shakespeare’s supposed belittling of the other great pre-Protestant hero. 
John Speed, who carried on the tradition of Bayle and Foxe in regard 
to King John and Sir John Oldcastle, went so far as to couple Shake- 
speare with Father Persons as “this Papist and his Poet of like conscience 
for lies... .” 

The “national regeneration” theme of King John is one of the many 
coloured threads gathered together by Shakespeare in Cymbeline, his 
storm-tossed idyll of reconciliation. “Beaten for loyalty excited me to 
treason.” There is the same conflict between the natural law and patriot- 
ism, the same spiritual reconciliation with Rome as the result of the 
temporal defeat of the invader. “Rome” in Cymbeline is of course 
imperial Rome; but there is little doubt how the word would have 
been interpreted by the many Catholics who, as we now know, flocked 
to Shakespeare’s plays in the early sixteenth century. 

But this wall be a sour and sterile way of ending a note on the 
New Arden Cymbeline. To all admirers of that rich and lovely play 
Mr. Nosworthy’s long introduction will be wholly satisfying and even 
delightful. He shows how much effort Shakespeare had to make to 
transform his tragic view of life into a heavenly one within the dramatic 
conventions of the day; how his old preoccupations—the exorcising 
of sexual jealousy, the vindication of purity, the thwarting of villainy, 
the purging of the nation, and so on—work themselves out, tattered 
and grotesque in places but triumphant in the end, to a final vision: a 
vision “of unity certainly, perhaps of the Earthly Paradise, perhaps of 
the Elysian fields, perhaps, even, the vision of the saints.” 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 
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DIPLOMACY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
Renaissance Diplomacy by Garrett Mattingly (Cape 25s). 


M: MATTINGLY explains that this book is the outgrowth of 
another on which he has been engaged off and on for thirty 
years, namely the history of Anglo-Spanish diplomatic relations in the 
sixteenth century. In the course of his preparation for the other book 
he found there was a serious lack of information on the whole diplo- 
matic background: the history, practice and particularly the theory of 
the system of foreign relations between modern states at their be- 

innings. It is to be hoped that he will complete the first project, 

ecause such a study is sorely wanted. Meantime every student will be 
grateful for the present one. Mr. Mattingly knows, understands and 


can write. 
He begins with the situation as it existed in the medieval Republic 


of Christendom. 


Our modern notion of an international society [he writes], com- 
posed of a heterogeneous collection of fictitious entities called states, 
all supposed to be equal, sovereign and completely independent, 
would have shocked both the idealism and the common sense of the 
fifteenth century. Such a society would have seemed to philosophers 
a repulsive anarchy, a contradiction to their basic assumption of a 
hierarchically ordered universe—almost a blasphemy. And the con- 
cept would have been equally uncomfortable to practical statesmen. 
When, in fact, large parts of the political map of Europe presented 
an intricate puzzle of partial and overlapping sovereignties, who 
was to say which of them were to be granted and which denied the 
right of negotiating with others? 


Legates were primarily officials of the great Christian Republic 
rather than servants of their own princes. They were there “‘to serve the 
peace” rather than in Sir Henry Wotton’s bitter pun “Men sent to lie 
abroad for their country.” Two quotations from Mr. Mattingly 
terrifyingly illustrate the change that took place in less than a hundred 
years: 

The fifteenth-century climate of opinion was not yet prepared to 
tolerate the view that no man has any moral responsibility higher 
than his duty to his country. People still clung to the idea that the 
object of diplomacy ought to be peace, instead of being resigned to 
regarding it as simply the lesser of two evils, the pursuit of the 
objectives of war by other means. The fifteenth century was no more 
ready to accept the sacred egotism and moral irresponsibility of the 
sovereign state than our society accepts the sacred egotism and moral 
irresponsibility of the sovereign individual. 
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The second quotation Mr. Mattingly himself takes from a practising 
Venetian diplomat late in the same century: 


“The first duty of an ambassador is exactly the same as that of 
every servant of a government, that is, to do, say, advise and think 
whatever may best serve the preservation and aggrandizement of 
his own state.” 


But these generalisations are merely illuminating signposts marking 
the stages of Mr. Mattingly’s study of what really happened and what 
men thought was happening. He describes the development of diplo- 
matic relationships in their first modern laboratory, the city states of 
early Renaissance Italy, the tiny powers who evolved permanent 
resident embassies out of the more ancient system of special missions of 
negotiation or ceremonial. He shows how the new and greater power 
units north of the Alps took over the system, very gingerly, both be- 
cause they did not yet understand its uses—and misuses—and were 
not equipped administratively to provide their representatives with 
adequate instructions any more than they were able to afford them 
adequate and regular pay. 

Mr. Mattingly’s grasp of the general history of his period is as 
striking as his mastery of his particular subject. Certain English readers 
may at moments not feel entirely at home with his Americanisms, 
particularly the use of substantives to do the work of adjectives. Never- 
theless they do their work effectively, and the only real criticism that 
one would urge for the sake of future editions is a more careful and 


thorough index. 
MILTON WALDMAN 


WALTER HOWARD FRERE 


Walter Howard Frere: His Correspondence on Liturgical Revision and 
Construction, edited by Ronald C. D. Jasper (Alcuin Club, S.P.C.K. 
358). 

ALTER FRERE was an Anglican monk and Bishop of Truro 
whose name would have been reckoned with Cranmer’s in 

Anglican liturgy if the revised Prayer Book had not been rejected 

twice by the House of Commons to the astonishment of European 

Churches, who could not understand what business it was of any State 

to decide the delicacies of expression and intention at Holy Communion. 

To those who delight in Anglicana this beautifully edited book is full 
of treasure, but it would need an Edmund Bishop to appreciate the 
subtle struggle of the High Church to reverse Cranmer in favour of the 
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gallant Gardiner. Reservation and an alternative Communion upset a 
Protestant Commons. The difficulty was to keep the Sacrament in 
aumbries for the sick without pon: Meso bringing in Benediction. 
Nevertheless Catholics can learn much from such a book; for instance, 
Frere advocated “the hanging pyx”’ instead of the tabernacle which is 
“Italian in its origin,” because he pyx was the English tradition sharing 
honours with the aumbry as the “sacrament house.” 

One wonders if the use of the Sarum Rite, old English hymns and 
folksong, Gothic vestments and, above all, restoring the pyx to old 
country churches would do more to create the Uniate spirit than all 
modern tendencies. The Anglican bishops have kept the medieval 
custom of Latinising their signatures, which Frere explained to 
Archbishop Lang. 

Against the background of devout liturgists and learned ecclesiasts 
struggling towards light, order and peace, we have the grimacing 
Bishop Barnes of Birmingham treating the Real Presence “‘in derisive 
terms’ until Frere appealed to Canterbury not to sit still under such 
crude views which compared their practice to “Hindu idol worship.” 
Perhaps all the violent chaff of that time has scattered, but plenty of 
good grain survives in a book such as this—fair-minded, devout with 
touches of humour and conducive if not to the unity of Christendom 
at least to Uniate possibilities in the Church of England. 

SHANE LESLIE 


STUDIES IN HOLINESS 


The Meaning of Holiness, by Louis Lavelle, with an Introduction by 
Dom Illtyd Trethowan (Burns and Oates tos 6d). 


TT MEANING OF HOLINESS is a translation of the late M. Louis 
Lavelle’s Quatre Saints. Afer a preliminary essay “On Holiness” 
follow four studies, “Franciscan Spirituality,” “St. John of the Cross 
and Contemplation,” “St. Teresa: the Unity of Contemplation and 
Action,” and “St. Francis de Sales: the Unity of Will and Love.” 

The English translation of the title might be misleading for the book 
is a study of holiness and its effects in saints only. The writer does not 
discuss the meaning of the holiness of God and of the Incarnate Word. 
Moreover M. Lavelle was not a scholastic philosopher; there is no 
analysis in the light of the philosophia perennis. M. Lavelle wrote in 
non-technical language a series of disconnected reflections as manifested 
in the lives of four saints. 

The avoidance of technical terms is praiseworthy; so is the stress 
on the fundamental idea that holiness is growth in unity, that the saint 
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is one who by the help of grace has healed the division caused by 
original sin. The ideas are often stimulating: “If we think the world 
is nothing more than it outwardly appears to be, it becomes merely a 
blind and monstrous mass in which we are caught up as in a vice.” 
“Tt is not true to say that the saint has turned his eh on the world. 
On the contrary he is the only one who has access to the deep life of 
the world instead of remaining merely on the surface.” “His [the 
saint’s] way of life supplies the solution of all the problems existence 
brings.” 

Bat as Dom Illtyd Trethowan remarks, the book is one which 
requires reading two or three times. Not logical development but 
cumulative suggestion drive home its ideas. If the book is read as a 
whole, there is little to complain of; but the reader is forced again and 
again to recall the necessity of patience and charitable interpretation. 
To find on one page the statement that no one uses reason less than the 
saint, and on another that St. John of the Cross made reason the test 
of all things, is startling. To say that “our steps towards holiness are 
always easy and natural” may be true in the sense that grace is necessary 
to complete nature and that we find peace only by accepting grace; but 
the phrase is a characteristic example of the enigmatic obscurity which 
makes the book difficult reading. To say, “And by an extraordinary 
paradox it is also said that the highest state of the soul is that in which it 
feels neither grief nor emotion; for the emotion that goes with an act 
of compassion ceases when the virtue is exercised with a greater degree 
of perfection,” not only savours of the Platonic theory of the relation 
between body and soul but seems to ignore Christ weeping over 
Jerusalem me at the grave of Lazarus. Human beings cannot be and 
are not meant to be angels. The avoidance of technical terms has its 
disadvantages; to contrast heroism and wisdom by saying that the one 
is an act and the other a state seems at first sight to ignore the Church’s 
teaching that prudence and fortitude are both virtues, acquired habits 
of action which facilitate union with God. 

The studies of the four saints are helpful; but to find an essay on 
Franciscan spirituality omitting all reference to St. Francis’s intense 
devotion to the Sacred Humanity is strange. 

In his Introduction Dom Ilityd Trethowan remarks that no philo- 
sophical wow, ba necessary to understand the book, but it seems that 
only a philosophical and theological training will save the reader from 


.being misled. The book presupposes a philosophy which is not in 
accordance with the outlook of the well-educated Catholic. But people 
who are well-grounded in the principles of the spiritual life will derive 
considerable help from these pages. 


K. M. Bootu 
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The Great Prayer, by Hugh Ross Williamson (Collins 12s 6d). 
The Sacrifice of the Mystical Body, by Eugene Masure (Burns and Oates 
12s 6d). 


Ts GREAT PRAYER (the Canon of the Mass) is written by an 
Anglican who clearly has a deep love for the Mass, and who rightly 
sees in the understanding of the sacramentum unitatis ecclesiae, the royal 
road to understanding between Christians. The book is an historical and 
theological meditation on the Canon. Mr. Ross Williamson, as a 
historian, has a sure and lively touch, and both his commentary on the 
age-old liturgical gestures and his thumb-nail sketches of the saints 
mentioned bring the Church’s Great Prayer vividly to life. He finds 
occasion, too, to outline the chief Catholic beliefs to which the Eucharist 
refers, and on which it rests, and to emphasise their meaning. Some- 
times, perhaps, he is ready to patch up in a paragraph quarrels that have 
divided Christendom for centuries; but this (with the alarming number 


of misprints that have been allowed to creep into the Latin) is a slight 
criticism of a rich and exciting book, with a peculiarly English flavour 
that adds to its charm. It is the best sort of “‘layman’s book.’ 

Canon Masure’s is not in this sense a layman’s book. Its first and 
longer part is very hard going; it seeks to solve the problem left by Fr. 
de la Taille—if the Mass is only the offering of a sacrifice immolated in 


the past, then it is not itself in the full sense a sacrifice. The Church’s 
solid tradition that the Mass is—not just a sacrifice, but—the sacrifice 
of the Cross, is not satisfied by the Mass containing any (merely 
mystical) immolation other than that of Calvary. Canon Masure is 
surely right in principle in seeking to solve his problem by showing 
that the Mass re-presents the whole sacrifice (and therefore the immola- 
tion) of Calvary. The reader must judge whether his explanation of 
how this is so is convincing; his ma oe is to re-examine de nature of 
a sacramental sign and therefore of its efficacy. 

To be translated into English must be the severest test that a French 
work can undergo: the latter language has a power of being infinitely 
suggestive, without however denoting or establishing any concrete and 
recognisable reality, that is denied to the former; and sometimes 
language here seems to be stretched too far. It is surprising that, in a 
book entitled The Sacrifice of the Mystical Body, help towards a solution 
should not have been sought in a more explicit examination of the 
theology of the Mystical Body, which, however implicit all the time, 
remains below the surface. 

The second part of the book is entirely convincing: it not only 
corroborates the former by showing the dogmatic aspects of the 
Eucharist that were uppermost in the faith of the Apostolic Church; but 
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it rights some of the errors of perspective that have arisen in theologians 
from their following, in the heat of controversy, the initiative and on 
of heretical teaching, instead of maintaining their own. 

JoHN COVENTRY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


English Medieval Architects: A Biographical Dictionary down to 1550, 
by John Harvey (Batsford £3 155). 


T HAS LONG been an article of popular belief that our great Gothic 
Lbuitdings, and in particular the churches and cathedrals, were designed, 
not by individual architects, but by groups composed of master- 
masons and craftsmen working together. It is this “gratuitous assum 
tion,” as he terms it, that Mr. Harvey is out to destroy, for, he adds, 
“few fallacies at once so ridiculous and so firmly held can have beset the 
course of serious historical research.” On the contrary, he says, these 
buildings were the work of individuals, well-known in their day, with 
regard to whose lives and labours a great deal of information is available. 
This handsome volume, therefore, to which Mr. Arthur Oswald has 
contributed, contains some 1300 names, not only of architects, but of 
carpenters, carvers, masons and other designers who flourished from the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
result is a work of exceptional interest, not only to students of architec- 
ture but to historians in general. 

The mere record of the achievements of some of these medieval 
builders makes awe-inspiring reading. Take the great Henry Yevele, 
for example. What an achievement was his! Bridges, fortification, 
churches, monuments—nothing came amiss to him. The Abbey, 
Westminster Hall, Canterbury and Winchester, New College, Oxford, 
and Leeds Castle in Kent are but a few of the buildings that bear the 
impress of his masterly hand, not to mention a number of monumental 
tombs which, as many as survive, bear witness to his taste and skill as 
an artist. 

Simon—or more familiarly and pleasantly, Simkin—Clerk (b. 1445) 
who at one period of its construction directed the building “of the 
King’s college (chapel) of Blessed Mary of Eton,” was responsible, 
after the fire of 1466, for the rebuilding of the Abbey church of Bury 
St. Edmunds, now alas no more, and it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
as his biographer says, designed the high vault of King’s College 
Chapel, Chita, was another remarkable man who be the last- 
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named achievement alone deserves to be remembered with gratitude 
by posterity. 

The book is sumptiously produced and edited with Preface, Fore- 
word and Introduction, two Appendices and no less than five Indexes. 
The author acknowledges his ‘i ideaniens to the Leverhulme Trustees 
and the Crompton Bequest for assistance to meet the expenses of 
publication, which must have been heavy, and is to be congratulated 
on having produced a most scholarly contribution to an all too little 
aspect of English architectural history. 


The Warrior Saint, by R. V. C. Bodley (Robert Hale 153.). 


ATHER CHARLES DE FOUCAULD has a growing literature. 

The Jesuits could not hold him as a boy nor the Trappists as 
a man. He founded an Order dedicated to the Sacred Heart which was 
too severe for any novitiate, and he died a martyr in the remote Sahara 
having lived in testimony of his Faith amid the most fanatical Muslims. 
His name is now reckoned with Cardinal Lavigerie, Lyautey and 
Laperrine, the three other builders of French Africa. 

This volume is written from the point of view of a British soldier who 
himself turned to the desert at Lawrence’s advice after the First War 
—into the Garden of Allah as the Arabs call the desert in which Our 
Lord found His vocation. Africa and Asia used to be full of desert saints. 
Charles de Foucauld tried to prove that the vocation still exists, and 
that it is only the means of spiritual approach to the Muslims. The 
early account of his life is strong meat, especially the part called “The 
Laughing Libertine.” It seems an incredible stretch for a soul to leap 
from luxury and careless scepticism to an asceticism that appalled the 
world when it was revealed. Owing to the huge number of letters 
written to his sister, cousin and the Abbé Huvelin in Paris we have very 
detailed information of his life. These Colonel Bodley has made vivid 
use of, and doubtless so will the Devil’s Advocate one day when his 
canonisation is considered. This book is written with that brilliance 
which seems to inspire so many pilgrims to the desert, from Burton to 
Lawrence, from Freya Stark to Bodley. 

Fr. Foucauld’s last stage was lived amongst the veiled Tuaregs in the 
most remote corner of the Sahara. His loneliness was such that Mass 
was impossible until Pius X sent him permission to say Mass without 
a server. To the Natives he was “the Great White Marabout.” To the 
French officials and officers he was an intelligence officer to be consulted 
on every point of geography or native character. In return he appears 
to have made himself a liaison officer between them and God, whenever 


he had the opportunity. 
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To what extent he served the power of Colonial France or the 
Saviour to whom he devoted himself or to both, will remain the crux 
of all biography of Fr. de Foucauld. There is nothing in French of the 
same spiritual level of self-humiliation except the repentant verse of 
Verlaine or some of the ecstasies of Léon Bloy. 


The Corner-Stone, by Zoé Oldenbourg (Gollancz 15s). 


TS CORNER-STONE (La Pierre Angulaire) is of course the Christian 
Faith which permeated the whole of European life in the fourteenth 
century—we confess to hungering for at least one definite date, early 
in any such book, which may tell us just where we stand! Or, in par- 
ticular, the Stone may be that Faith with its power of joining religious 
and social life into one structure. True, many of the stones in each wall 
were misshapen, stained, or crumbling, but the edifice stood up, 
so long as the Stone was there. One supreme value of this seonathadlle 
book is that it shows why this was so: it shows (to use an over-worked 
word) the psychology of the time. True, some of the B.B.C.’s hiero- 
phantic “critics” professed themselves unable to understand that 
psychology—perhaps, we feel, because they did not understand, 
indeed, disliked that Faith. (If that is so, they will equally disapprove of 
Lord Percy of Newcastle’s Heresy of Democracy.) But we think enough 
books have been written, by now, to enable us to understand what 
held Catholic Europe together into tumultuous unity, even if we dis- 
like it; though such books ought surely to win our sympathy, if not 
yet our affection. Another remarkable fact about this book is that Mme. 
Oldenbourg can crowd her canvas with a multitude of figures while 
hardly ever confusing us; this is, perhaps, because she defines her 
characters so well without suggesting that they are unique in the 
France of that time, or rather, shall we say, from Troyes down to 
Marseilles. One might have thought that the women might have 
lacked firm outline, so similar and uneventful must their life on the 
whole have been, but no; here, too, each is a person, not least the tragic 
illegitimate Eglantine, not surprisingly thought to be, and half- 
thinking herself to be a witch. The story, which takes us through 
forests and castles, ferocious fights and “courts of love,” cloisters and 
ships, is really the history of three generations. Towards the end of his 
life, the old crusader Ansiau feels he must see the Holy Sepulchre, but 
dies, blind, before reaching it—the last pages of the book are of almost 
unbearable beauty. His grandson, Haguenier, is led: through the 
intricate paths of love and sorrow to hard-won peace in a monastery, 
peace that was no mere escape, but a consummation. Here too there 
are pages of pure mysticism. Perhaps the heart-breaking figure of his 
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half-brother Ernaut is worthy to rank as fourth with those other three. 
The book might be called the “Canterbury Tales” woven into one 
developing history, but few even in our sensitive times have so exquisite 
a perception of the beauties and terrors of nature as has Mme. Olden- 
bourg: and how happy is she in her translator! Once only do we 
doubt—was it a “chalice” in which the Host was “exposed” day and 
night? Mr. Edward Hyams writes perfect English, worthy of the 
French, which won the Prix Femina and splendidly succeeds to Argile et 
Cendre (The World is not Enough) published in 1949. 


The Retrial of Joan of Arc, by Régine Pernoud (Methuen 16s). 


HE STORY of Joan of Arc is one of the major themes of European 
‘toa If the real Joan is not to disappear behind the ae she 
so easily can become, contact with the sources of her story is absolutely 
necessary. Mme. Pernoud’s book, admirably Englished, helps to supply 
this need. It consists of selections from the evidence of the Rehabilita- 
tion Trial at Orleans, linked by editorial asides to identify the witnesses 
and set the background. The evidence of garrulous witnesses is pruned 
down, and Mme. Pernoud has an eye for the revealing sidelight and the 
racy anecdote. The result is a “life of Joan by those who knew her.” 

The judges at Orleans were briefed by the King: their task was not 
to whitewash Joan but simply “to know the truth of this said case.” 
They succeeded in their task. Those of the Rouen judges who could be 
tracked down were there too, this time in the witness-box, shilly- 
shallying, fumbling for words, not quite remembering. “Take care 
you who call yourselves my judges,” Joan had cried with superb defiance 
at Rouen. 

The Retrial of Joan of Arc makes it plain that she loses none of her 
power of fascination when she sheds the glitter of her legend. 


Church and State through the Centuries: A Collection of Illustrative Docu- 
ments, translated and edited by Sidney Z. Ehler, LI.D. and John B. 
Morrall, M.A., Ph.D. (Burns and Oates 35s). 


HE COMPILERS of this useful collection intend to help the his- 
‘Soe student, who is, regrettably, frequently ignorant of foreign 
languages. The collection is large, over 600 pages, and most of it is 
devoted to modern times. It begins with Trajan’s letter to Pliny and 
ends with Communism. 

The work will be useful; there the student will find translated into 
English for the first time the Compact with the Hussites, the Concordat 
of Vienna (1448), the Concordat of Bologna (1516), the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg, and other valuable documents. Very welcome too 
is Paul III’s Pastorale Officium on the treatment of Indians in America. 
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For our own age we find most of the great Encyclicals, the Lateran 
Treaty and Concordat of 1929, the Irish Constitution, Pius XII’s 
excommunication of the Communists and the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist regulations for the Church. 

To all the documents the authors have added a short and very useful 
explanatory note; in these the English is frequently obscure and some- 
times sinks to the level of officialese. The Teutonic kingdoms are 
described as “centralised tribal collections” and the Roman See as “a 
yardstick to correct belief.” 

The chief defect of the book is its expense and want of balance. 
Useful though it is to have the papal encyclicals they are available to 
any student at very low cost. Their omission would have enabled the 
editors to include important medieval documents such as Etsi de Statu, 
and the publishers to sell the book at a lower price. It is to be hoped 
that this will be done when a new edition appears. As it is, the book 
will be of the greatest use to students who can afford it, and should be 
in every historical library. 


Through Malan’s Africa, by Robert St. John (Gollancz 13s 6d). 


B: THIS TIME we are well acquainted with books written by 
journalists who visit a country for a few months, read up the 
obvious sources about it, interview the people whose names get into 
the papers, visit a few centres that have made the headlines, and then 
proceed to tell us all about it with that air of authority with which 
journalists can so easily invest their work. 

From the nature of the case, such a book cannot be of much value to 
anyone and may even prove harmful. The very title of this book is 
repellent and the dust cover speaks of “‘the typically colonial British” 
as if the Union of South Africa were a Colony! It is a superficial work, 
abounding in headline material, lacking in anything approaching con- 
structive criticism or serious study of the causes underlying the immense 
problems which confront any government South Africa may have. 

Problems cannot be studied apart from their causes, and there is no 
way of working towards their solution save only through unassailable 
principles. Of course there are references to the fundamentalism of the 
S. A. Dutch, their consequent choice of farm rather than city, the con- 
stantly quoted “hewers of wood and drawers of water”’ attitude to- 
wards the African natives; but his essays in history are never more than 
childish. His understanding of African native law and custom is slight 
indeed, as can be seen, for instance, in his references to lobola. His des- 
cription of Afrikaans as a language which differs from the Dutch of 
Holland because of the addition of many foreign words makes one 
wonder whether he knows anything about the two languages. His 
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statement that, in the Native Reserves, the African can eat what he has 
always eaten, can only lead one to suppose that he has no idea at all 
concerning the original diets of the African. We are told that the 
Bushmen and Hottentot people exist in relatively small numbers because 
they have been killed off by the whites. And, in matters of etymology, 
the information is given that the word “kaffir” never had anything 
uncomplimentary or emotive about it until those who hated dark- 
skinned people began to talk of “bloody kaffirs!”’ Centuries before van 
Riebeeck this Arabic word started bloody battles. It is South Africa that 
has given it some gentleness of meaning in giving it as a tribal name to 
the Xosa people, and Wall Street has gone further and made “Kaffirs”’ 
news. 

Some of the gravest, though not headline, problems of South Africa 
are not so much as mentioned. This is the case with the problem of the 
“poor whites.” 

It is just a collection of journalist’s jottings with little bits of history 
thrown in, as in the story of “Shaka the terrible,” in which we learnt a 
new way of spelling his name. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa: The Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes, translated 
and annotated by Hilda C. Graef (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland; and Longmans 25s). 

HIS IS THE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME of the impressive library of 
“Ancient Christian Writers,” published under the auspices of the 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. It has been 

entrusted to the competent hands of Miss H. C. Graef, Senior Assistant, 

Oxford Lexicon of Patristic Greek. She was handicapped by the lack 

of any adequate critical edition of these works, itself due (as she explains 

in a very interesting Introduction) to a certain lack of attractiveness 
in Gregory himself, so far less outstanding a figure than his brother 

St. Basil and indeed than St. Gregory Nazianzen. A faint suspicion 

of Origenism attached to him, but Miss Graef shows how Gregory 

is really independent of the two great writers, Origen and St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem; and if he seems at times to suggest that man’s ultimate 
end can be reached by his own efforts, this is not really so, though 
had he written after the great controversy about Grace he might have 
distributed his emphases somewhat differently. Anyhow, all three 

“Cappadocians” were ascetic and heirs to some degree of Stoicism. 

Two small points—p. 180, note 2, St. Paul says that “love of money 

is a root of all (i.e., all sorts of) evils,” not the root of all evil: and he 

says (1 Cor. xiii, 12) that we see “by means of a mirror”—‘‘through 

a glass darkly” inevitably suggests looking, e.g., at the sun through 

smoked glass, not a good comparison here. We are grateful indeed 
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to Miss Graef for undertaking an exacting task few might have chosen, 
though it is evident that an essay like Pére Daniélou’s on the place 
of St. Gregory’s spiritual doctrine in “Platonism and Mystical 
Theology” is a notable symptom of our return to studying the East. 


Andrew of Galilee, by 1. G. Capaldi, S.J. (Longmans tos 6d). 
Mex MuST have thought it strange that the lives of the Apostles 


so soon drifted off into eclipse and then legend. It was, then, an 
original and happy idea of Fr. Capaldi’s to collect what little can be 
learnt about St. Andrew from the Scriptures, and seek to exhibit him 
as a living personality. Or rather, the author tries to make us see the 
events of the Gospel through the eyes of St. Andrew. This naturally 
involves touching upon almost every incident in Our Lord’s ministry 
with which the other apostles too were concerned. Thus we learn a 
great deal about the scenery of Palestine, the celebration of festivals, 
the psychology of men like Herod, and so forth. Inevitably the author’s 
fancy has to ~ drawn on not a little in matters of which the scriptural 
text tells us nothing, and there has to be a good deal of amplification of 
the narrative, though we should have preferred sentences actually 
recorded by the evangelists to have remained untouched. Of course we 
are likely to differ about interpretations here and there, but Fr. Capaldi 
warns us that he will select such as fit his story. The little boy with the 
fishes, on the jacket, is delightful; but the adult Andrew will certainly 
have been unshaven! 


The Untidy Pilgrim, by Eugene Walter (Eyre and Spottiswoode 
12s 6d). 


sTORY about people in Mobile, Alabama, and it is interesting 
Ave know that there are people who live and talk and think, at 
times, like that, though the book is too big to carry so long a plotless 
story, amiably lunatic though it be. Well, this young nameless “T’”’ is 
set at by this Lola (silly, we are told, but adorable), has an affair with 
this Philine but marries this Ada at the end. There are some real per- 
sonalities in the book, especially the eccentric old Miss Fifine and her 
servant Fern; the author has a real sense of colour and atmosphere; 
he shows that he can really feel, when he relates the death of Uncle 
Acis, and will not always, we hope, waste his time among aimless 
amoral figures that remain glittering nonentities. It is strange how 
those who have divested themselves of Christianity insist on tossing 
about the name of Our Lord, a disgusting habit which will not, we 
trust, become prevalent on this side of the Atlantic. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 

Fr. Anthony Stephenson’s article on the theology of orders 
is from the Anglican standpoint even more timely than he perhaps 
realises. For the Convocations of Canterbury and York are to be 
asked, not indeed at this stage to approve a full intercommunion 
between the Church of England and the Church of South India, but 
to recognise the full validity of South Indian orders insofar as they 
are episcopally conferred. Even among Anglicans who resist full 
intercommunion there seems to be little theological awareness of the 
implications of this step, even though such a recognition would in 
fact amount to a vindication by the Church of England of the bull 
Apostolicae curae, and a repudiation of the letter Saepius officio which 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York wrote as their official reply 
to Leo XIII in 1897. 

“In speaking of the necessary intention,” writes Fr. Stephenson, 
“a distinction is sometimes drawn between subjective intention (the 
intention of the minister) and objective intention which is virtually 
the same thing as the meaning of the form.” This distinction of 
necessity receives a far greater emphasis in Anglican circles, because 
we Anglicans fully realise that Barlow, Scory, Coverdale and a host 
of other consecrating bishops since may have had heretical views on 
the gift conferred in holy orders, and on the sacraments generally. 
Therefore we cheerfully endorse such statements as Fr. Stephenson’s 
that “per se . . . very little is required on the score of (subjective) 
intention,” and that the consecrating bishop “is disqualified, so far as 
validity goes, neither by heresy nor schism (material or formal) nor 
even by apostasy.” The strength of the Anglican case has always rested 
on the belief that the defective subjective intentions of individual 
consecrating or ordaining bishops are over-ridden by the objective 
or formal intention of the Church, particularly in our case as expressed 
by the ordinal in the light of its Preface. 

“Nor do we part company with the Pope,” wrote the two Arch- 
bishops in 1897, “when he suggests that it is right to investigate the 
intention of a Church in conferring Holy Orders insofar as it is 
manifested externally. For whereas it is scarcely possible for any man 
to arrive at a knowledge of the inner mind of a Priest, so it cannot 
be right to make the validity of a Sacrament depend on it; the will 
of the Church can both be ascertained more easily, and ought also 
to be true and sufficient. . . . But the intention of the Church must 
be ascertained insofar as it is manifested externally; that is to say, 
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from its public formularies and definite pronouncements which 
directly touch the main point of the question.” 

The Archbishops of course went on to urge that the Preface to the 
ordinal does provide just such a public statement of adequate objective 
or formal intention, and with that assurance we Anglicans have, 
perhaps too complacently, remained content. 

But after the recognition of South Indian orders such assurances 
can carry no further weight. The South Indian ordinal indeed is valid 
as regards matter (the laying on of hands with prayer) and specifies 
the offices of bishop, presbyter and deacon. The form is no more or 
less ambiguous than the Anglican ordinal of 1662, which it approxi- 
mates fairly closely. But the Preface to the ordinal to which we 
Anglicans have pinned our faith for so long is entirely missing. 

if we follow the advice of the Archbishops in 1897 and seek the 
intention of the Church of South India “from its public formularies 
and definite pronouncements,” what do we find? The only public 
formulary of binding authority, apart from the ordinal itself, is the 
Constitutions of that Church, which includes its doctrinal statement.? 
And here the intention, or lack of it, is explicit and unambiguous. 
The ministry is referred to as the “‘historic episcopate,” but never as 
apostolic or of divine foundation. “As episcopacy has been accepted 
in the Church from early times,” it declares, “it may in this sense 
fitly be called historic. . .. Any additional interpretations, though held 
by individuals, are not binding on the Church of South India.” The 
acceptance of episcopacy therefore “does not commit it to any par- 
ticular interpretation of episcopacy or to any particular view or belief 
concerning orders of the ministry.” Even more specifically it is stated that 
“in making this provision for episcopal ordination and consecration, 
the Church of South India declares that it is its intention and determination 
in this manner to secure the unification of its ministry, but that this does not 
involve any judgment upon the validity or regularity of any other form of the 
ministry, and the fact that other Churches do not follow the rule of 
episcopal ordination will not in itself preclude it from having relations 
of communion and fellowship with them.” (Italics mine.) 

Here then is an authoritative statement that the objective intention 
of the Church of South India amounts to no more than expediency 
in uniting the Anglican with the nonconformist form of ministries, 
not the continuation of the ministry as Anglo-Catholics understand it. 
The practice of South India is in accordance with this pronouncement, 
for she is in full intercommunion with her parent nonconformist 


* Anglican Orders: The Bull of His Holiness Leo XIII and the Answer of the 
Archbishops of England. S.P.C.K., 1943, pp. 31-2. ° 

2 The Constitution of the Church of South India, Christian Literature Society 
for India, 1952. The following quotations are from pp. 9-11 and 76-7. ~ 
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bodies in England, and their non-episcopal ministers when visiting 
South India may celebrate at her altars on terms of perfect equality. 
Therefore episcopal ordination conveys nothing essential that non- 
episcopal ministers have not already got. 

The motive of expediency is reiterated several times in the Con- 
stitution. Again it says: “Some regard episcopacy merely as a form 
of Church government which has persisted in the Church through 
the centuries and may as such be called historic, and which at the 
present time is expedient for the Church in South India. Others believe 
that episcopacy is of divine appointment, and that episcopal ordination 
is an essential guarantee of the sacraments of the Church. Some again 
hold various views intermediate between these two. The acceptance 
of episcopacy by the uniting Churches in which there are such differing 
views and beliefs concerning it and concerning orders of the ministry, 
is not to be taken as committing the united Church to the acceptance 
of any particular interpretation of episcopacy, and no such particular 
interpretation shall be demanded from any minister or member of 
the united Church . . . any additional interpretations, though held by 
individuals, are not binding on the united Church.” 

This is indeed very different from the wording of the Preface to 
the Anglican ordinal. Yet it gives de jure recognition in South India 
to what is de facto the position in the Church of England. 

In defence of South Indian orders from the Anglican standpoint it 
can only be urged that they derive without lineal breach from 
Anglican orders, and that it is unlikely that the subjective intention 
of ex-Anglican consecrating bishops after the schism of the South 
Indian dioceses would be different from their former intention as 
Anglican bishops. But this is trying to have it both ways. In England 
we have long urged that the objective intention of the Church over- 
rides subjective private intention. In South India we can only hope 
that the subjective intention of the bishops may over-ride the declared 
and explicit absence of valid objective or formal intention in public 
statements which our previous Archbishops, agreeing with Leo XIII, 
bade us to rely on. 

By recognising South Indian orders as fully equivalent to our own, 
and ours as fully equivalent to theirs, we Anglicans today who here- 
tofore have had no doubts must surely admit that our own future 
episcopal consecrations are of dubious validity. For we are, in effect, 
admitting that the Preface to the ordinal does not really matter, does 
not mean what we have always taken it to mean, and might just as 
well never have been written. Which of course is what Rome has 
been saying all along. 

The same varieties of interpretation of episcopacy exist in practice 
in the Church of England as in South India, but we Anglo-Catholics 
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have so far maintained that ours is the only correct one guaranteed 
by the formularies of the Church. Once we have recognised South 
Indian orders, carrying no such guarantees, as fully equivalent to our 
own, this position simply falls to the ground. And the South Indian 
reunion has been declared the pattern for future reunion on similar 
lines at home with the nonconformists. At the 1948 Lambeth Con- 
ference the Bishops of the entire Anglican communion endorsed the 
statement that “We feel that in a sense our brethren in South India 
are making this experiment on behalf of the whole body of the 
Anglican Churches. They are our pioneers in this direction of the 
movement for unity.”’! Subsequent developments in relationships with 
Sweden and Scotland and in North India and elsewhere seem to be 
proving this prophecy correct. 

The Anglican religious orders, including that of Gregory Dix, 
realised the danger from South India when they dineaieaedl in 1943, 
to secede. Has this been forgotten? Fr. Stephenson, I suppose, would 
maintain that South India represents the true position of Ecclesia 
Anglicana as it has always been since Elizabethan times. If the Con- 
vocations recognise South Indian orders they will in effect be admitting 
that he is right. 

This crisis should make us all the more grateful to Fr. Stephenson 
for his painstaking and scholarly analysis of previous defences of 
Anglican orders. If those of South India are recognised, I do not see 
how we can ever defend them again. But are we Anglicans logical 
enough to face the inevitable alternative, with all the personal sacrifices 
that it would lay upon us? This is a matter for prayer—on both sides— 
rather than for further controversy. 

Yours faithfully, 


WALTON HANNAH 


4th July, 1955 
117, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


P.S.—Since writing this letter, both the Upper and Lower Houses 
of the Canterbury and York Convocations have fully recognised the 
validity of South Indian Orders at their sessions of sth July. 


t Lambeth Conference, 1948. S.P.C.K., Part Il, p. 43. 
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